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APELLES AND PROTOGENES. 

"Is Prologenes at home?" inquired a young man, as he entered 
the painting-room of the artist. 

" No, master," replied an old woman, who was seated near 
a panel prepared for painting. " No, master ; he has gmie 
forth to breathe the fresh air ; and much does he need it afler 
toiling here all day. It is his custom, at the approach of 
evening, to go down to the sea-shore, and sniff the breezes that 
come skimming over the water from the Grecian Isles." 

" Is he then so laborious ?" said the stranger. 

" Ay, to be sure he is. They say he is determined to excel 
Apelles of Gos. Be that as it may, he never thinks his pic- 
tures 9iT^ finished ; but it is no business of mine, else I might 
say life is too short, to spend three or four years in lingering, 
still unsatisfied, over the same picture." 

" Thy life does not seem to have been a short one, mother,'* 
said the stranger, examining the lines of care and sorrow, 
which had strongly marked^ a face that might once have been 
handsome. 

She looked earnestly at him without replying. 
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2 HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD PAINTERS. 

*^\ have urgent business mih Protogenes," said the 
stranger. 

" Very well ; leave your name, and fix the time when you 
will come again. You cannot fail of finding him at home, 
when the sun gets above yonder loop-hole, and that is about 
the tenth hour in the morning." 

The stranger drew a small tablet from under his robe, and 
seemed to be about inscribing his name ; suddenly he ap- 
proached the panel, and, taking a pencil, which lay near, drew 
simply a line. As he looked up, he perceived the old woman 
looking intently upon it. 

" Look, mother," said he, smiling, ** canst thou read that 
name?" 

She fixed on him a steady look. " My eyes," replied she, 
" are dim with age, and I never was taught your Greek letters ; 
but I can read thy face." 

" And what dost thou read there ?" 

•* That whicli my master is seeking — truthJ* 

'^ Dost thou think I am looking for it at the bottom of a 
wqP?" said the stranger, smiling. 

'* Ah," replied she, changing at once her aur and manner 
into one of wild sublimitv, " thou art not born to look doum 
for it, but upy up /" and she raised her hand, and pointed 
upwards. 

<^Art thou a soothsayer, good mother?" said the youth, 
with reverence. 

" Who," replied she, with solemnity, " that has lived to see 
the raven hair turn to snow ; who, that has watched the sap- 
ling as it grew into the sturdy oak, and has beheld generation 
after generation swept away ; who, that has seen all this, and 
yet stands blasted and alone, is not a soothsayer ? Ay, young 
master, age and sorrow have the gift of reading the future by 
the sad past." 

'*Thou canst number many years?" said the youth, in- 
quiringly. 
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APELLES AND PROTOGENES. 5 

She shook her head. ** I have outlived all that,'* said she. 
<^ I count not by years. I know not how many times the win- 
ter has come round ; life has been one long winter to me/' 
May I ask," said the stranger, with increasing interest, 

if you are a Greek?" 

'^ I am of no nation ; of no country," replied she ; " I was 
once a Persian." 

The stranger at once comprehended that she might have 
been torn as a captive from her native land (for the bloody 
laurels of Asia were yet fresh upon Alexander's young brow), 
and he hastily changed a subject which seemed to awaken 
such bitterly painful feelings. 

My errand to Rhodes was to see Protogenes," said he ; 

I cannot depart without an interview." 

The old woman arose, and, going towards the lattice, looked 
at the sun as it was fast sinking into the ocean. *< He will be 
here directly, if you will have a brief patience," said she. 
This information rather seemed to hasten the youth away, for 
he immediately disappeared. 

When Protogenes returned, the old woman said to him, 
^< There has been a stranger inquiring for the master of the 
house." 

" What name did he leave?" said Protogenes. 

" That I may not say," replied she ; " but he has written it 
there." 

Protogenes drew near, and looked earnestly at the line ; 
suddenly taking the pencil, he drew another under it. 

*' He is well acquainted with the name of Protogenes," said 
the woman ; " it needs iti&t to be written. He will be here 
to-morrow at the tenth hour." 

'' I shall not be at home at that hour," replied the master ; 
*^ when he comes, show him this," and he pointed to the 
second line. 

The next morning, as the old woman saw Protogenes go 
out, " Ah, well," she exclaimed, " how can age calculate upon 

B 2 



4 HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD PAINTERS. 

tlie caprice of youth ? I could have sworn this ^as an hour 
he wonld be at home.'' 

Again the stranger made his appearance. 'Mt is not my 
fault," said she, '^ that Protogenes seeks the morning air ; but 
he has written his name under thine." 

The stranger stood before the panel, and gazed attentively 
upon it. "ftien, seizing another pencil, he drew a third line. 

" Father Zoroaster !" exclaimed the old woman, with horror, 
'* thou has written thy name in blood !" 

" Nay, good mother," said the youth, " it is written with 
such a pencil as serves Protogenes ; look, I found it here, and 
here I leave it." 

The emotion of the old woman subsided. " That is true," 
replied she. " I am old and failing, and sometimes everything 
around me seems written in characters of blood. I have seen 
that of my country and kindred flowing in rivers ! Well may 
I shudder, even at the sign of it." 

<' It would seem," said the stranger, '*that thou hast suffered 
much." 

''More than I may care to repeat to thee," returned she. 
^' Would that the fountains of memory were sealed for ever ! 
My husband — my children — all, all slaughtered ! and I left 
alone — alone ! Stranger, dost thou understand that word ? 
Dost thou know what it is to be alone ? To feel that thou hast 
no kindred in this breathing world ; to have the fountains of 
affection rushing back upon thy own heart, and pressing up- 
wards towards the brain ; to* have no living soul with whom 
thou canst hold communion ; no worshipper of thy own faith? 
this is to be alone !" 

''Methinks, good mother," said the stranger, soothingly, 
" thou hast found friends. Protogenes is said to be gentle and 
humane." 

" Yes," replied she with bitterness, "I have found a home, 
among the enemies of our worship ; among those who have 
burnt our temples and murdered our priests 1" 
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*^ If I understand rightly thy religion^ thy God is every- 
where," said the stranger. 

" Most true," she returned. '' I ascended the highest 
eminence in Rhodes, to catch the first glimpse of his rising 
beam. 0, how gladly do I behold him in the faf east ! No, 
they cannot hide his face from* the true worshipper. Angels, 
who ^un-ound his throne, and the new-born babe, are alike 
baptized in his glorious rays. His beneficence extends over 
tlie universe ; and he writes the great lesson of universal love 
through every nation ; for he irradiates even the enemies of 
his worship. It is a boast of the people of this island, that 
never a day passes that he does not shine down in, unclouded 
brightness, at least for one entire hour, on their fair hills and 
valleys." 

'^ Tell me, mother, what may I call thy name V* said the 
stranger. 

<* I tell thee, I have no nation and no name," replied she, 
wildly. *' When I was young, and had smiling babes around 
me, they called me Zara." 

'' Farewell !" said ihe youth, as he quitted the dwelling. 

Protogenes returned immediately after his visitor had de- 
parted. 

He again approached the panel, and observed the new 
character inscribed there. 

" It is he !" he exclaimed ; " I knew it could be no other T' 

" It is not well," said the old woman, " to have thy panel 
thus defaced ;" and she took up a piece of pumice-stone, with 
the intention of erasing the lines. 

" Not for a thousand worlds," exclaimed the artist, motion- 
ing her away, while he stood gazing, as if enraptured ; '* it will 
go down to posterity ! " * " Woman, if all the treasures of 

* Pliny, who relates this story, says be saw the fragment on which were 
drawn these lines ; that it was consumed in the fire that destroyed the Em- 
peror's palace. Probably they were slight sketches rather than simple 
straight lines. In the latter case, it would be entirely incomprehensible to 
us ; while how distinctly the glorious imprint of genius may be stamped upon 
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h BISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD PAINTERS. 

" I know not what its ancient name may have been," 
replied Apelles; "but while I behold these beautifbl roses 
entwining around every portico and column, I can only think 
of the sweet name familiar to me. I agree with thee, how^ 
ever, that it is a bright gem on the bosom of our fair isle- 
studded sea." 

" How does it compare with thy native Cos?'* said Proio- 
genes, as they walked, arm in arm, back to his dwelling. 

"Thou knowest," replied Apelles, "that island is small, 
compared to this, though it has the honour of being men^ 
tioned by Homer ; its soil is excellent, and it is sheltered 
from (he winds by high mountains. It is subject to earth- 
quakes, and we tremble lest it should one day be destroyed. 
But the glory of Cos is the temple of iEsculapius, which is 
daily filled with offerings from those who have been re- 
stored by the healing art, or by those who are still seeking 
aid." 

" I have heard much of the fame of your Hippocrates," 
said Protogenes. " Hast thou ever thyself beheld him, or was 
his departure from this upper-light before thy childhood's 
years were sufficiently advanced to know and note the venerable 
sage?" 

" Indeed do I remember him well," replied Apelles ; 
" though the recollection of his silvery locks, whitened by 
more than a hundred winters, his noble brow, the beautiful 
benignity of his countenance, and the undimmed cheerfulness 
of his disposition, attesting well the excellence of his system 
for the preservation of health, form one of the earliest, 
as well as strongest, images impressed on my memory. He 
has formed a new school, adopting what was excellent in his 
great predecessors, and adding to it from the inexhaustible 
stores of his own mind, which was continually engaged in 
useful discoveries. He received from his father Heraclides, 
the elements of the sciences, and soon became convinced that, 
to comprehend particular diseases, it was necessary to under- 
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Stand the general principles that govern all nature. His 
great principle is to assist past experience by extensive obser- 
vation, and to rectify theory by practice. I use his own 
words. Our most enlightened men, and those who under- 
stand his superiority by their own merit, pronounce him the 
first of human beings, and are convinced that his system will 
be life and health to posterity." 

" If this conviction prove true," replied Protogenes, " the 
little island of Cos Meropis (the name by which, if I remem- 
ber rightly, it is spoken of by Homer), is more favoured by 
the production of a man who has thus served the cause of 
humanity, than Macedonia, as the birth-place of Alexander." 

In such conversation, the friends continued until they 
Teached the dwelling of Protogenes. It was a humble but 
fseei abode, where everything seemed to indicate extreme 
poverty, though ennobled by refinement and taste, and by 
that indescribable spirit of intellectual superiority over the 
poor trifles of this world's wealth. On entering, they found 
Zara had prepared an entertainment of figs, grapes, and 
dates, with such other fruits as the climate produced, all orna- 
mented with fragrant and blooming roses. 

No other ornament was attempted in the humble apart- 
ment, but a single picture suspended on the wall. It repre- 
sented a hound, panting with the fatigues of the chase. It 
Vf2& immediately observed, and its rare merit generously 
appreciated by Apelles. 

"That hound is indeed an inimitable production of thy 
pencil, for I cannot mistake it for that of any other. The 
gleam of his eye seems almost to flash a ray forth from the 
picture, and the deep panting of his broad chest might seem 
almost to swell and sink from the surface of the canvass, as I 
gaze upon it. But especially that foam about the mouth, 
»nd fleckering his chest, appears to me the last perfection of 
Arty in the imitation of nature." 

B 5 
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** That picture hangs there, devoted to the goddess For* 
tune/' replied the host: ''since to her is chiefly due the 
merit which thou honourest with praise, so flattering from 
thy lips. I had exhausted upon it all nay poor art, and longer 
labour than I care to tell, and the body of the dog may 
perhaps, indeed, be entitled to the credit of minute accuracy. 
It is the portrait of an old favourite, once the sole companion 
of my rambles by the shore, as he was the sole friend of my 
poverty. But upon the mouth I had expended all in vain, 
and at last gave it up in despair ; andj in the rage of the 
moment, dashed my sponge upon it, with perhaps an impious 
exclamation against my hard fortune, when, behold ! that 
random and desperate stroke scattered my colours as thou 
seest there, and produced tiie crowning result to which I 
confess my own skill was inadequate. Thou wilt not, there- 
fore, wonder that I prize the picture as something more than a 
curiosity, nor impute to an idle vanity the conspicuous posi- 
tion in which it is placed. And who shall question the omni- 
potence, in all human afiairs, of the divinity to whom, as 
almost a miracle of her own. I hold it sacred ? " 

" Who shall, indeed ? *' rejoined Apelles. " Least of all, 
shall I dispute her claims to our adoration, time-hallowed as 
they are ; especially when I behold, in the career of my mag- 
nificent patron, the glorious Alexander (who might well be 
termed her spoiled child), so signal an evidence of her power 
over empires and millions, as well as over the humble details' 
of our every-day life. I perceive that our good mother," he 
continued, pleasantly, '' though not by nativity, is, at least by 
nature, a daughter of your isle of roses," glancing, as he 
spoke, at the rich profusion with which the table was covered, 
and alluding to their former conversation. 

Zara was just quitting the apartment, but she turned round 
and said, emphatically, '' No, I was once a Persian," 

''Touch not that string," exclaimed Protogenes, in a low* 
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voice. ''There are subjects upon which her mind is un- 
settled, and she imagines herself, like the Oracle of Delphi, 
inspired," 

She evidently overheard the observation : for she ex- 
claimed, with solemnity, ''Affliction brings us near to the 
gods ! " 

" Leave us, good mother," said Protogenes ; and Zara 
departed* 

"She is a Persian," as she says, continued the artist, 
" and a devout worshipper of nature, the principle of which 
she believes to be fire, elicited firom the sun ; but, like the 
rest of the Persians, her religion is strangely mixed up with 
wild oriental fancies. If thou wilt take the trouble to climb 
yonder hill before the day-break to-morrow, thou mayest wit- 
ness her morning soohh (morning prayer) ; for there is her 
worship performed." 

Ailer they had concluded their simple repust, they re- 
paired to the study of the artist. '.' I part with thee no 
more," said Protogenes, "while thy foot rests on our 
Asteria." 

There the artists enjoyed that communion which belongs to 
the truly great and good. No base envy mingled with the 
admiration they felt for each other. Apelles was eager to 
point out wherein Protogenes excelled him ; but frankly told 
him that in one respect he was his inferior-— that of not 
knowing when to take his hand from his paintings. 

" The touches of true genius," said Apelles, " are never 
elaborate. Many a noble painting is spoiled by being over- 
worked." 

The next morning Apelles remembered Zara's place of 
worship, where rose the temple of Minerva, and long before 
the light dawned, he was seated on the steps of the temple. 
In a few moments he perceived her coming. She was 
dressed in the costume of her country : a large shawl, like a 
turban, on her head, and a short loose garment, like a shirt, a 
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vest girt with a sash, and sandals on her feet. She ascended 
the hill with a slow, languid step ; yet her air was still noble 
and commanding. 

Apelles went forward to assist her. "The animating 
principle is faint within me," said she : " it will be kindled 
when the God of Day arises." Slowly they walked for- 
ward to the summit of the mountain. When tliey reached 
the top, Zara turned towards the east, and bowed three times 
to the ground. 

The beautiful Grecian temple stood below, with its simple 
columns of white marble ; and lower down were interspersed 
Doric buildings, palaces with their superb colonnades, and 
splendid facades. Beyond these, the quay spread into the 
broad ocean, whose waves rolled heavily towards the shore. 
The celebrated Colossus, now always associated with the 
name of the island, was not yet in existence, though it was 
erected but a few years afterwards. Nothing was in motion 
but the slight morning breeze, whose cold freshness scarce 
displaced a single lock of the long flowing curls of the young 
man, and the never-resting billows, whose hollow voices were 
borne only faintly and at intervals up to the height at which 
they stood together. 

How deep and solemn seemed the repose of nature ! Sud- 
denly the worshipper, in a clear, musical voice, began her 
morning hymn. At first the chant was low and indistinct ; 
at length she broke forth in a wild and triumphant strain, 
her voice gathering fulness as she proceeded. 



THE HYMN OF THE FIRE- WORSHIPPER. 

Valley and hiU, forest and mount. 
Ocean and rill, river and fount, 

Awake I Awake ! 
He comes, the God of the streaming ray ! 
With his glance to chase the clouds away — 

They break ! They break ! 
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lo, how tbey flame in the eastern sky, 

As tbey feel and shrink from that bummg eye I 

That eye I That eye I 
As a routed host, all wildly rolled, 
Scattered and tossed, in their robes of gold. 

They fly I They fly! 

Ocean and land the peean sing. 

With the angel-band,* round the Fire-king— 

His throne ! His throne! 
Lo, from the deep abyss of night. 
The first warm beam of his radiant might ! 

The sun ! The sun ! 

That ray divine we low adore ; 
Thrice thus to earth, its path before, 

I kneel I I kneel I 
Our life burned low, through the night's dark hour ; 
But the glorious glow, and the quick'ning power, 

I feel! I feel! 

As her voice attained its highest pitch, the sun rose in 
niajestic splendour from the ocean. 

Thrice Zara prostrated herself before the globe of fire, 
uttering low and unintelligible sounds. Then turning to 
Apelles, she said, " My morning worship is over ; let us 
return." With a celerity wholly incompatible with her ap- 
parent age, she descended the hill. Apelles did not imme- 
diately follow ; he watched her rapid progress, the free use 
of her limbs, the seeming elastic vigour of her motion, and 
he said, "The divinity stirs within her! I too should be 
almost tempted to become a fire- worshipper, had not the 
philosophy of the sages taught me that He who created 
the glorious sun must be greater than the sun itself." 

While he stood gazing, the rays of the splendid luminary 
had marked its golden path across the ocean, and were 
burnishing the towers, hill-tops, and woods. The numerous 
vessels, which lay apparently sleeping in the harbour, were, 

* Goethe, in describing the worship of the ancient Persians, says, **Dort 
rlauhten sie den l^hron Gottes, von Engeln um/unkelt, zu erblicken" 
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one after another, in motion. The Greeks came forth from 
their dwellings, and all was like the renewal of life. Slowly 
Apelles descended the hill. When he reached the house of 
his friend, he found he had just arisen. Zara had thrown 
aside her Persian robes, and, with them, her enthusiastic 
manner, which was only occasionally roused, and assumed the 
usual dress of the Greek women of her age and situation. 

It was soon rumoured in Rhodes that Apelles was there ; 
and the inhabitants of rank and high birth, as well as the 
lower classes of citizens, all assembled to pay honour to the 
favourite of Alexander, and the most famous painter of the 
age ; for by both titles was he already distinguished. 

Protogenes, while he allowed the transcendent merit of 
Apelles, felt hurt that his own paintings had excited so little 
applause. Apelles perceived his emotion, and said, "It is 
not Apelles, the painter, they honour, but Apelles, the friend 
of Alexander." 

He mixed familiarly with the Rhodians, and strove to 
make them understand the real .excellence of his friend^s 
pictures, at the same time admitting that he injured them by 
over-working. 

" I perfectly agree wjth you," said a conceited young 
artist. '^ I have always avoided this elaborate style. I like 
a quick and rapid touch. Pray do me the favour to come 
with me to my study." Apelles, with his usual courtesy, ac- 
companied him. He had just completed a large, gaudy pic- 
ture. "This," said the painter, "I consider an original; 
the style and manner are wholly my own." Apelles was 
silent, and the young man began to imagine he was struck 
dumb with admiration. " I completed this," said he, " in 
one month, I do assure you, and I can bring vouchers 
for it." 

" There needs none," replied Apelles ; " I should think you 
might have painted many such in that time." 

The false taste which prevailed among the Rhodians was 
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one reason why they underrated the severe and accurate 
paintings of Protogenes. He used only four different colours, 
and they preferred the nvorks of Anaxis, an ordinary painter, 
who made much more showy pictures." 

Inflated with undeserved admiration, he affected to look 
with contempt on the pictures of Protogenes : the decided 
manner and pedantic terms of art which he used, were cal- 
culated to impose on the ignorant. He had exerted all his 
skill to complete a Helen that he was painting, before Apelles 
took his departure. He had probably outdone himself ; for 
he had loaded her not only with jewels, but with gilding. 
" What do you think of my Helen ?" said the artist, with a 
self-satisfied air. *' I think," replied Apelles, " if you have 
not made her beautiful, you have at least made her rich.'' 

A few days before Apelles was to take his departure from 
Rhodes, it was understood that he would offer a picture for 
sale at one of the public halls. It was called lalysus, and the 
name is all that remains of it to posterity. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm that prevailed ; 
every wealthy citizen was eager to possess it, and they were 
all ready to outbid each other, to the most extravagant 
amounts. Apelles was beloved for the urbanity of his man- 
ner, his graceful and easy conversation ; and the Rhodians 
were dazzled by the high honours conferred on him by Alex- 
ander. The picture was exhibited, and they were enchanted 
with it : so great was the contest, that at length it was de- 
cided that it should be purchased by the community, and 
retained as public property. When a sum was offered, ade- 
quate to what Apelles conceived was its value, he said, '' It 
is but justice to Protogenes to inform you that this picture is 
painted by him." A general murmur was heard. '* It is 
the painting of Apelles that we want : we will not have it." 

" Be it so," said Apelles ; " I take you at your word, and 
purchase this picture for Alexander, who commissioned me to 
secure for him one of the artist's, whose greatness is known 
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abroad, though it be not appreciated at home. But I tiave 
the honour of Rhodes so much at heart, that I would wil- 
lingly have allowed this to remain here, to prove that it pos- 
sesses one who, in many respects, is the greatest painter in 
the world.** 

When they found that Alexander was to be the purchaser, 
the picture rose tenfold in value, and they claimed it as a 
right. 

Apelles took much pains to point out to them the beauty 
of the paintings of Protogenes, and to give them just notions 
of the noble art. 

All this produced its effect. Protogenes was now solicited 
to furnish them with another picture at the same price as 
the former one, and applications poured in upon him : he 
saw wealth and honour before him. " How much gratitude 
I owe you !'* said he to his friend. 

'^ You must not attribute what I have done," said Apelles, 
" to my friendship for Protogenes, but to my reverence for 
the art. At Cos 1 beheld one of your pictures, and it filled 
me with admiration : when I inquired for the artist, I was 
told that he lived at Rhodes, poor and unknown, and I 
resolved to visit you. I was astonished to find, that, in this 
state of the arts, the tinsel of common painters could be pre- 
ferred to such just and noble execution as yours. The. favour 
of Alexander has given me importance in the eyes of the 
world. This favour I would make a means of usefulness, 
and for this purpose I came to Rhodes with the hope of en- 
nobling my profession. The true essence of greatness and 
success consists in disinterested devotion to that to which one 
applies himself. Let us aim at truth and excellence, and 
commit the care of our fame to posterity. To-morrow 1 
quit you, but I leave you with the gods, who are the friends 
of the virtuous." 

" Both the origin and prepress of our art," said Protoge- 
nes, "is worthy the exercise of human thought. 1 have 
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sometimes believed it must have come by divine inspira- 
tion." 

"You are undoubtedly right," replied Apelles; "all that 
partakes of the divine comes by inspiration ; but, probably, 
the first mechanical attempts little resembled the art as it is 
now. The earliest accounts of it are during the reign of 
Ninus and Semiramis, king and queen of Assyria. About two 
thousand years ago, we are told that Semiramis threw a 
bridge over the Euphrates, and erected a castle at each end, 
the walls of which were painted not only with single figures 
and animals, but on one side with a hunting-piece, where 
the queen was represented throwing her dart at a panther, 
and near her Ninus striking a lion to the earth with his 
spear. There is mention made of painting in Egypt too, 
about the same time; but sculpture in both countries was 
more assiduously cultivated, as serving religious purposes 
better. But they certainly arrived at no great perfection, as 
they made no progress for one thousand years. It is not for 
us, however, to depreciate their attempts, since it is to Egypt 
that we owe the introduction of both the arts into Greece." 

"It does not appear," said Protogenes, " that painting had 
been introduced in the time of Homer ; he makes no mention 
of it/' 

" 1 grant you," replied Apelles, " that the mechanical art 
had not been introduced ; but the inspiration was there. 
Who was ever a greater painter than Homer? Take the 
meeting between Hector and Andromache, the description of 
the terror of the child at the nodding plumes and glittering 
crest." 

" But this is poetry," 

" True ; and painting is poetry. A painter draws first in 
his own mind the image he would represent on his tablet." 

" What do you suppose," said Protogenes, " were the sub- 
jects of the embroideries of Andromache, Helen, and Pene- 
lope ? Think you, Helen, with her beautiful figures and 
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many'^coloured threads, did not preserve a stolen portrait of 
Paris?" 

" I perceive," replied Apelles, " you are drawing pictures 
from Homer. But Zeuxis was the first who designed them 
mechanically. From the poet he drew his heroes." 

" It was Zeuxis, I think," said Protogenes, " who 
painted the grapes so naturally that the birds came and 
pecked at them." 

" Yes," replied Apelles, " and when Pharrasius, the rival 
artist, produced his picture, you know they asked him to with- 
draw the curtain ; which proved to be the painting itself. 
The magnanimity of Zeuxis always pleased me more than his 
skill. He acknowledged himself surpassed, since he had only 
deceived birds, but Pharrasius men." 

It has always appeared to me, however," said Protogenes, 

that he rather despised the judgment of the public ; for, 
after they had applauded his picture of the boy carrying the 
basket of fruit at which the birds came and pecked, he said, 
' Had the boy been as vvell painted as the fruit, they would 
not have dared to touch it.' " ^ ' 

" The merry old fellow laughed himself to death at a por- 
trait he had drawn of an old woman," said Apelles. '' But 
this is the mere gossip of painting ; we may draw useful 
lessons from the excessive vanity of artists. Zeuxis was weak 
enough to have his name embroidered in letters of gold upon 
the border of his robe, when he appeared at the Olympic 
games; and Pharrasius wore a tunic of royal purple, and a 
golden garland, and declared himself descended from 
Apollo." 

As they spoke, they had, arm in arm, wandered towards 
the high parts of the city, which overlooked the sea. Here 
they first observed that dark heavy clouds were rolling towards 
them, and the winds seemed rushing on like a tornado : while 
they gazed, they beheld Zara at a distance. Her appearance 
was striking ; she was clad in her Persian costume, but her 
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head was bare, and her long white locks streamed in the 
^ind ; her vest was thrown open, and her whole air was that 
of a maniac. 

On seeing her, Protogenes exclaimed, " See yonder our 
good mother ! She has on her divining mantle ; she is ever 
unsettled when the clouds look black and threatening." *' No 
wonder," replied Apelles ; " they obscure her divinity." At 
that moment the thunder burst in loud peals. " She does 
not, like us," continued the artist, '* see him in the clouds, 
and hear his voice in the thunder." They hastened towards 
her. When she saw them approach, she exclaimed, '*Gel 
ye to the high mountains ; wo and desolation is over the city. 
The waters of heaven are let loose ! Wo ! wo !" " Good 
Zara," said Protogenes, ^' hie thee home, the storm is 
coming." " Yes, it is coming," she exclaimed, " I hear its 
voice ; it mingles with the dashing of the seas of blood !" 
In vain they tried to arrest her ; she rushed through the 
streets, crying, " Wo ! wo ! my hour is come !" 

Suddenly the clouds seemed to be rent asunder ; torrents 
of rain and hail descended ; the wind swept along with 
frightful fury ; they distinguished the crashing of timber and 
the shrieks of human voices ; the friends flung themselves 
prostrate upon the earth, and clung to each other. In a short 
time all the lower part of the city, which was built in the 
form of an amphitheatre, was inundated ; the pipes, which 
would have conducted the water to the ocean, had been ne* 
glected, and were closed up ; thousands were drowned before 
they could reach the higher ground. All at once, the walls 
burst, and the waters rushed towards the ocean, bearing with 
them hundreds of dead and living bodies. The clouds 
seemed to have exhausted their fury, and the whirlwind 
subsided. The friends looked down on the desolation below. 
The lower part of the city was in ruins ; houses destroyed, 
and the noblest specimens of the arts laid prostrate. The 
dwelling of Protogenes had escaped destruction ; they re- 
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paired to it ; Zara was not there ; they sought her in vain ; 
and, as her remains could not be found, they concluded she 
had been swept into the waters of the ocean, 

Apelies remained with his friend till the first consternation 
was over, and then sailed for Cos* Here he did not long 
continue ; but was summoned to Macedonia, to take the por- 
trait of his royal master. Apelies selected the moment when 
the Emperor was reining in his noble and fiery steed Buce- 
phalus, whom the monarch boasted no one had ever mourned 
but himself. Alexander was not perfectly satisfied with the 
horse. Apelies requested that Bucephalus might be brought, 
that he might be compared with his representative. So soon 
as Bucephalus beheld the painting, he neighed loudly to il : 
" King," said the painter, " your horse is a belter judge of 
painting than yourself." 

The observation of Apelies, which aderwards became a 
proverb, has often been related, in connection with the criti- 
cism of the shoemaker upon a sandal, in one of the artist's 
paintings. The cobbler said it was incorrect in form, and 
gave his reasons. Apelies admitted their justice, and thanked 
liim for his remarks. Elated with his success, the shoe- 
maker proceeded to criticise the leg : " Keep to your trade," 
said Apelies ; " your judgment goes no higher than the 
sandal." 

One of the most celebrated pictures of Apelies, was of 
Venus rising from the ocean. It was placed in the temple o* 
Diana, at Ephesus. Of the inscription on this painting the 
following translation will convey an imperfect idea : — 

The waves divide, and from the foaming ocean 
Fair Venus starts at once to life and motion ! 
With roseate hand her humid locks she wrings, 
And from her tresses many a dew-drop springs ; 
While gazing at the beauteous vision there, 
Her rival sisters own themselves less fair ; 
Yet cry, tenacious still of beauty's field, 
" *Tis to Apelies we the apple yield." 
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Another celebrated picture vras the portrait of Alexander, 
with a thunder-bolt in his hand. It was so perfectly done, 
that the hand seemed to be thrust forth from the picture, yet 
firmly grasping the thunderbolt ; which gave rise to the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

We own, great Jupiter, thy power divine ; 
To hurl the avenging thander-bolt, is thine I 
Bat Alexander, whom Apelles moalds, 
In bis right band the avenging thunder holds. 

This portrait so entirely satisfied the monarch, that he 
issued a decree forbidding any other artist to attempt his 
portrait. 

Perhaps it was his success in this picture that led Alex- 
ander to request Apelles to take a likeness of one of the dis- 
tinguished beauties of his court, Gampaspe, a young slave, o^ 
whose charms the ardent young monarch was passionately 
enamoured. Apelles was unwilling to refuse, and the young 
girl consented to sit for her picture. Day after day she came, 
and the artist apparently made but little progress in his work. 
He was aware that she was destined to grace the court of the 
monarch. At length, as she one day sat before him, he threw 
down his palette, and found himself at her feet. Campaspe 
quickly dropped her veil, and retired without a word ; from 
this time she appeared at the painter's room no more. Alex- 
ander remarked that Apelles was silent and abstracted. He 
one day enquired why there was such delay with the picture 
of Gampaspe. 

" Great king," replied Apelles, " wonder not that the 
beauty which has moved the conqueror of the world, should 
subdue one of his subjects. You have assigned me a task 
beyond my powers. I love Campaspe !" 

" And what says she to thee ?" said Alexander. 

" Not a word !" replied Apelles. 

The monarch too remained silent. The next day he or- 
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dered that the portrait should be completed ; and again the 
young beauty appeared in the study of the artist. 

When the picture ¥ras finished, Apelles presented it to 
Alexander. ** I accept it," said the monarch ; '' the picture 
is mine; Campaspe thine. ^* 

The generous friendship he exhibited towards Protogenes 
was afterwards of essential benefit to the Rhodians ; for when 
Demetrius, the famous Besieger of Cities, was encamped be- 
fore their capital, he refused to set fire to a part of the city 
where was situated the study of the artist, though it would 
have secured him possession of the city. And afterwards, 
when the city was taken, his admiration of the painting of 
lalysus, mentioned before, obtained for it much more favour- 
able terms than the Rhodians had dared to expect. It is re- 
lated, that Protogenes was found engaged in painting in his 
garden, when the troops of Demetrius entered, so absorbed in 
his occupation as to appear regardless of the tumult around. 
On being brought before the conqueror, and asked why he 
exhibited so little concern, amid the general calamity, he 
replied, " that he understood Demetrius warred with men, 
iiol with the arts." The king in return, requested the artist 
to furnish him with a painting of his own production, and 
sent him a hundred talents. 

It is recorded of Apelles that he never painted on walls, 
nor anything that could not be saved in a fire. He would 
have had the works of the best masters carried from one 
country to another, and could not endure that a picture should 
have but one master ; because painting, he said, ** was a com- 
mon good to all the world." 
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CIMABUE AND GIOTTO. 



On a certain day in the year 1260, the whole city of Florence 
appeared to be in motion. The roofs of the houses were 
filled with spectators, the balconies crowded, and the streets 
thronged. Few seemed to understand exactly what was the 
occasion. Some said a miracle was to be performed. All 
were in eager expectation of something strange and won- 
derful. 

At length, the deep solemn chant of the monks was heard, 
and a long procession of holy fathers appeared in sight. The 
lood impatience of the populace was now awed into silence, 
while the monks proceeded along the streets, their heads 
covered with cowls, and their long black robes giving an un- 
earthly appearance to their figures ; yet from the eyes that 
glanced beneath their dark hoods might be discerned expres- 
sions of triumph and exultation ; there was none of the mise- 
ricordia of their usual deportment. It was not like a proces- 
sion formed for the house of death. They walked with rapid 
strides, ever and anon looking impatiently behind, and even 
their hands, instead of being meekly folded on the bosom, 
had a free motion. 

They were on their way to the church St. Maria Novella. 
Two Italians stood on a small eminence that bordered the 
Amo ; one was of mature age, the other a mere boy, and 
wore evidently the dress of a shepherd ; but what put his oc- 
cupation beyond doubt, was the crook which he bore, and a 
large dog by his side, of the race which the Italian peasants 
use, to watch their flocks. 
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" Gome, come, Giotto," said the oldest, " the day is getting 
far advanced, the sun strikes the old tower yonder, and we 
must be about our work ; we cannot be idling here." 

" Nay, father," said the youngest, " the holy fathers have 
already arrived at the church, and the triumphal procession 
will soon follow." 

"In truth," said Giacopo, *Uhou art possessed by thy 
young master, Gimabue : St. Peter grant it may not be by an 
evil spirit." 

'* How canst thou say that, father ?" said the boy. " Did 
he not save my life among the hills, when I lay sleeping, and 
my faithful Fido was away ? Yes, Fido," said the boy, pat- 
ting the head of the dog, who, hearing his own name, wagged 
his tail, and licked his master's hand, "when thou wert 
away ; for hadst thou been by, I should not have wanted any 
body else. Oh, never shall I forget when I first heard the 
growl of the panther. 1 woke from my sleep quick enough. 
There he was, crouched on the crag above, his eyes looking 
like balls of fire, and only waiting for me to move, to spring 
upon me : before me was the deep ravine through which the 
mountain torrent was pouring. I shut my eyes, and prayed 
to the blessed mother ; and then suddenly I heard a loud 
howl, and in a moment the panther, struggling in the agony 
of death, came rolling down, crushing the very trees by his 
weight, and fell headlong into the torrent. Then I breathed, 
and looked up, and there stood Gimabue, my young master, 
with his bow still in his hand. A.h, father, can I ever forget 
that moment?" 

"Thou shouldst not, my son," replied the old Giotto; 
^' but thou must not set thy young master above the Virgin 
Mary and the holy saints ; didst thou not say, even now, that 
thou prayed to the blessed mother ? It was she that saved 
thy life, and put vigour into the arm of Gimabue, and directed 
the arrow as it sped from the bow." 

" And well, father, has he repaid the deed. All ! thou 
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wilt see the beautiful picture he has drawn of her ; all Flo- 
rence will see it. Hark, dost thou not hear the sound of 
cymbals and trumpets ? It comes ! it comes ! On, father, 
on ! Let us to the streets through which it must^pass." 

They hastened to the Borgo Allegri^ which took its name 
from the joyous occasion. The procession advanced. The 
picture of the Virgin Mary, larger than life, was borne on a 
triumphal car, by milk-white steeds, with nodding plumes, 
and harnessed with blooming wreaths. The Tuscan girls 
preceded it, dressed in white robes, and strewing flowers. 
Every little while, a bell was rung, and the host elevated. 
To the joyous acclamations of the multitude that shook the 
air, profound silence succeeded ; every knee was bent : again 
the bell rung, and all was life and animation. Then came a 

« 

new procession of priests, with the young choristers bearir" 
their wax candles and consecrated palms, and finally Gimabue 
himself, the young artist, crowned with the laurel wreath, and 
followed by the nobles of Florence. 

The procession slowly moved toward the church of Maria 
Novella, and there the Virgin was received by the holy bro- 
therhood with fresh honours, and placed in her new resi- 
dence. High mass was performed, and the day concluded 
with feasting and mirth ; while, in the evening, the Arno re- 
flected from its glassy bosom, the fire-works which arose with 
new acclamations from the enthusiastic multitude. 

Gimabue was a descendant of the Condi family, one of the 
most noble in Florence. They had given a long line of saints 
to the calendar, and now the last count determined to adorn 
the family chapel with rich paintings. But where were the 
artists to be found ? Not in Italy. The destructive wars had 
crushed the arts, and nothing remained worthy of the name. 
It was necessary to send to Greece for painters. They came, 
and, however imperfect were their works, fired the genius of 
the young Gimabue. After studying and becoming familiar 
ifk practice and in theory with their manner, he abandoned it 

G 
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for a beilery and, iospiredy as he said, " by the blessed Mother 
herself, who sat to him in her own person," he produced a 
painting of her to adorn the church dedicated to her worship. 
It was no sooner beheld, than it was pronounced a miracle. 
A day was appointed in which it was to be carried to the 
place of its destination, with divine honours, a portion of 
which were showered upon the head of the artist 

Encouraged by this success, Cimabue ventured to paint 
without the immediate patronage or inspiration of the Virgin 
Mary. He now produced a picture of Christ crucified, with 
the mother and St. John near ; but it is evident his concep- 
tions went far beyond his execution, as he was reduced to the 
necessity of putting written Libels into their mouths, to express 
the sentiments of the individuals. 

Of all his admirers none was more ardent than Giotto, a 
simple hind, in the duke his father's service ; who had .been 
appointed to the honourable office of guarding the flocks among 
the hills of Tuscany. Cimabue had saved his life ; but this vras 
not the only source of his enthusiasm ; he had been some- 
times admitted to a sight of his paintings, was a worshif^per 
of his Maria at the church Novella, and now might be daily 
seen in the fields with a piece of chalk in his hand sketching 
figures on the rocks, while his sheep were grazing near him. 

In one of Cimabue's rambles over his paternal domains, he 
was struck with a drawing of a lamb on one of the smooth 
rocks. It seemed to him very remarkable ; and, inquiring 
who had made it, he learned that it was Giotto. He imme» 
diately sought out the father, and offered to take the boy as a 
pupil. 

Giotto well repaid his instructions. He at once threw off 
the fetters of the Greeks, with whom the art had been dege- 
nerating from the time of Apelles, and who now had little 
to bestow on the Italians, after having stimulated them to the 
cultivation of their native powers. 

The extreme raq^idity with which Giotto advanced in design. 
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undoubtedly arose from the study of the ancient sculpture, 
many specimens of which had alrea<fy been discovered among 
the ruins of the ancient cities and vplas. 

His pure taste soon discarded the use of labels. *' I must 
express by my pencil,** said he, *'what Dante would by 
words." 

This was indeed a difficult task, and imperfectly accom- 
plished ; yet he arrived at so much excellence as to be called 
the pupil of nature, and marked out the path in which the art 
ought to be pursued. He did not confine himself to painting 
itk fresco (the use of oil was then unknown), but executed 
figures in mosaic also. One of these is preserved, represent- 
ing Christ walking on the water, and the disciples in the boat, 
exliibiting each characteristic signs of fear and amazement. 
This was afterwards placed over the great entrance to St. Peter's 
Church at Rome, and is known by the name of " Giotto's 
Boat." 

The devotion and constant deference of Giotto to Cimabue, 
was a grateful tribute to that noble artist ; for the pupil had 
now far surpassed the master, though always yielding him the 
attention of a son. Cimabue bequeathed to his young friend 
the favour of his admiring fellow-citizens, and the friendship 
of his family. 

At that time Dante had just become known as a poet. Be- 
tween him and Giotto a strict friendship was formed. They 
might well consider themselves engaged in a common cause ; 
for it is difficult to mark' a line of distinction between the two 
arts of poetry and painting, when their respective operations 
upon the character are superficially considered. Painting, 
however, has a tendency to abstract the mind from the causes 
of popular excitement ; while poetry sometimes connects an 
author with the heart-stirring interests of social life. This 
was the case with Dante ; he was engaged in violent factions, 
and finally exiled from his native city, Florence. Previously, 
however, he was one day contemplating Giotto's picture of 

c 2 
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St. Francisco, where he represents the various scenes of that 
saint's life in thirty-two pieces. " I perceive," said he, " you 
will win immortality." 

" Not unless you will secure it to me, by permitting me to 
paint your portrait," replied the artist. 

Dante consented ; and it is to Giotto that the world owes 
the portrait of the illustrious poet. 

The fame of the artist could not be confined to Florence. 
Pope Benedict sent for him to Rome, and employed him in 
the Vatican, and in St. Peter's Church.* 

Clement took him with him to Avignon, where he became 
acquainted with Petrarch, who resided at Yaucluse, a few 
miles distant. Poetry and eloquence had then seduced the 
poet from the dry study of jurisprudence, and prepared his 
imagination for the absorbing passion of love. That he viewed 
the fair Laura's indifference with a prophetic eye, the follow- 
ing lines are a proof: — 

*^ My flame, of which thou tak'st so litUe heed, 
And thy high praises poured through ail my song, 
O'er many a breast may future influence spread: 
These, my sweet fair (so warns poetic thought), 
Closed thy bright eye and mute thy poet's tongue. 
E'en after death shall still with sparks be fraught." 

It. is to be regretted that Giotto did not take the portrait of 
Laura, giving her to posterity as Petrarch describes her when 
he fust saw her before ihose " gay green robes," and the 
"wreaths she was wont to wear, were thrown by." The 
honour of painting her portrait was allotted, by the poet, to 
Simon Memini, whom he mentions in one or two sonnets, on 
which Yasari remarks, that " Simon would be more obliged to 
them for future fame than to all the pictures he ever painted." 

* It was he who sent to Florence for an artist, and selected Giotto, on ac- 
count of the perfection of an O that he drew with so much accuracy that it 
has passed into an Italian proverb — round as Giotto's O. 

" Tu sei piu rundo che I'O di Giotto." 

It was certainly a great proof of the accuracy of his hand. 
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While poetry was in ihe highest state of intellectual vigour, 
as is proved by the deathless poem of Dante's Inferno, in 
which he celebrates Giotto, and by the exquisite sonnets and 
odes of Petrarch, painting was yet in its childhood. The 
written labels in the mouths of Cimabue's figures, give an idea 
of the state of the art in his hands. So, the fact that Masaccio, 
a century after the death of Giotto, was the first to lay the feet 
of upright figures flat on the ground, and to introduce fore- 
shortening, is a proof of what degree of progress had been 
made previously to his time. 

While Dante was in exile at Ravenna, he sent to Giotto to 
join him ; when there, he painted several pieces in fresco, for 
the churches ; and on his return to Florence, was sent for by 
the King of Naples. Soon aAer his arrival he heard of the 
death of Dante. He was employed to paint in the chapel of 
tlie monastery St. Chiara, which had just been completed. 
The subjects he selected were scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments ; and many said that his manner of treating his 
subject was through the inspiration of Dante. He seemed to 
enteitain something of the same idea himself; and it was fully 
believed that the poet appeared to him in a dream, and sug- 
gested the cMuposition. His death took place in 1356, at the 
age of sixty. He was buried in the church St. Maria del 
Fiore, at Florence, and the city erected a marble statue over 
bis tomb. 

He is said, by historians of the day, to have been the painter 
of nature ; and it is related, among other anecdotes, that, 
while yet a boy, he was standing by Cimabue, who was finish- 
ing the nose of a portrait, and when the master was suddenly 
called away, painted a fly on it so naturally, that Cimabue, 
when he returned, attempted to brush it away with his hand. 
Many of the painters who succeeded Giotto practised the 
art creditably, and helped its progress. But Leonardo da 
Vinci was the first to unite to skill and industry a thorough 
knowledge of the theory, and the intellectual preparation 
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which is necessary for high success. He coald not be satisfied 
with imitation only, or mere outward effect. To satisfy him, 
it was necessary that the latent feelings of the heart should be 
depicted in the countenance and bearing. How much his 
own sensibility assisted him in carrying his idea into execution, 
may easily be understood. 

To Cimabue, then, the restoration of the art in Italy is first 
to be attributed. Masaccio succeeded him after the interval 
ii a century. Many undistinguished names followed, and 
Leonardo himself at length appeared. 
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LEONAEDO DA VINCI. 



Reclined on his couch lay the excellent old Andrea Verocchio.* 
The dews of death moistened his furrowed and pale forehead ; 
yet his eyes sparkled still with a deep enthusiasm, as he con- 
templated a picture he had completed for the religion di 
Vahmbrosa. It was the baptism of our Saviour. But it was 
not the work of his own pencil that he was contemplating : it 
was the figure of an angel, which his youthful pupil, Leonardo 
da Vinci, had introduced. He lad given it a celestial ex- 
pression, an ethereal smile, that the master felt was far beyond 
his own conception. 

At that moment his pupil entered. " My son," said he, 
**' I have closed my easel and laid aside my pencil for ever ! 
But not with me expires my art. To thee I bequeath these 
implements : thou shalt go forward, and thy fame extend over 
Italy ; in thy hands they may accomplish an excellence un- 
known before ; but remember, that in mine they have never 
been degraded to an unworthy use ! Guard them, my son ; 
but, above all, guard thyself!" 

Leonardo kissed the emaciated hand which pressed his 
own. " My more than father," he exclaimed, " thou knowest 
my imperfections ; that I am proud and headstrong, passionate 

* Yerocchio was a goldsmith or graver, a masician, a geometrician, and a 
sculptor, before he became a painter. It would seem, from many instances, 
that the arts were more intimately connected in former times than at present ; 
and yet how many most unite to form the perfect artist ! His success in 
casting was very great. His death (in 1488) is said to have been occasioned 
by a pleurisy, brought on by the fatigue and anxiety he experienced in cast- 
ing a brass statue of Bartolomeo de Bergamo. 
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and easQy offeqded, revengeful^ and prone to satirize and cari- 
cature. Thou knowest my many hulls : thy voice, thy very 
glance, can subdue my overbearing temper; but, without 
thee, what am 1 ?" 

** My son," said the old man, smiling faintly, '' thou must 
do that for thyself which I cannot do for thee. Thou hast 
within thee the seeds of great good and great evil. To ma- 
ture the one, and repress the other, must be the perpetual 
object of thy own resolute vigilance. 1 leave thee my 
precepts, as they have full often been repeated, and my exam- 
ple, such as it has been ; and, were I living, I could give 
thee no more. I know, indeed, thy nature : it is capable of 
the most glorious efforts ; but, beware of the first impulses of 
every emotion unworthy of it. Why, tell me, wert thou cold» 
yesterday, when I applauded Perugino's work ? Beware of 
envy !" 

The colour of Leonardo rose high, and his eyes sparkled 
with an unwonted fire. " To that charge, not guilty," h^ 
quickly exclaimed. " I looked coldly on the work, because 1 
felt that he had not done his noble subject justice. Bjivy, at 
least, has no share in my composition." 

" I believe thee," said Andrea ; " remember that Perugino 
has his own merit, thou thine. Seek not to obscure that of 
each other. Always bear in mind, that it is for the perfection 
of thy divine art thou art labouring, not for thy own glory. 
There are many paths to eminence. Observe how multiplied 
and various are the forms of nature, how endless the realms 
of imagination. Cultivate a patient and humble temper ; be 
open to reproof, and learn to subdue thy irritable nature. If. 
thou be suffering under the scourge of oppression, or the bit- 
terness of undeserved calumny, profane not the art by low 
and satirical revenge, which can have no part in a truly great 
mind. I repeat to thee, use it for no ignoble purposes. I^et 
a pure soul animate thy works. Tread with generous steps 
the path of fame. Make room for thy compeers, if they over- 
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take thee, and honour the excellence to M^hich, haply, thou 
mayest not attain. 

" I have been looking at thy work," continued he, " and 1 
confess to thee, Leonardo, that were my life to be prolonged, 
I would not retouch that picture. I feel that thy gift is be- 
yond mine. I rejoice that it is so. I have cast but a faint 
light around me ; thou wilt illuminate distant regions : yet, 
remember, thy brightness will not be like the splendour of 
noon-day, but like the rising beam of the morning, or the 
mild lustre of the evening sky. Thy powers are various ; 
thou art not born to fill the ideal alone. I perceive in thee 
the germs of invention and usefulness : cultivate them, my 
son ; narrow not thy path of life ; live for thy fellow-men, for 
thy age ; and long afler the name of Perugino is forgotten, 
may that of Leonardo da Vinci be preserved by its own 
brightness. Virtue creates immortality : genius may emblazon 
the name of an artist in this lower world ; but his virtues 
find a reward in heaven. Be it yours to live in the praise and 
blessing of posterity ; but look only to another existence for 
the recompense. My strength is fast failing : 1 must depart 
to that land where the good and the true meet again. Thou 
couldst not desire to detain me here. Farewell ! I leave 
behind me, in thee, a glorious continuation of myself. My 
mission is finished." 

In a few minutes afler these his last words, Leonardo's 
tears fell fast and bitter on the lifeless form of his good old 
master, as he gently closed his eyes, and signed the holy cross 
on his venerable forehead. " Yes," he exclaimed, kneeling 
reverently by his side, " thy prayers shall be fulfilled. I will 
subdue the evil elements of my nature ; and not for myself, 
but for mankind, will I labour in the divine art which I 
learned from thee, and of which thy last lesson has now taught 
me the true spirit ; and my reward shall be with thee in 
heaven." 

The Gastello di Vinci, situated in the beautiful Val d'Arno, 
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was the birth-place of Leonardo. He was one of the most 
acoomplished men of his time. His £ioe was fine and intel- 
lectoaly his figure commanding, his bearing graceful, his air 
noble and courteous. He was also distinguished for his 
youthful strength, and skill in all manly exercises, and for his 
acquaintance with the military science. His voice was clear 
and musical, his conversation amusing and instructive, while 
he united a gentle simplicity of manners with politeness and 
natural dignity. When to this was added his glorious and 
almost universal genius, it is not strange that he was generally 
regarded as one of the most remarkable men of his day. He 
excelled in music, poetry, and belles-lettres. Nor was he less 
successful in architecture and in sculpture (of which he began 
the study with his old master Andrea), than in painting ; 
while he cultivated all the sciences of the age, chemistry, ana- 
tomy, and mathematics, as subservient to his art. 

One peculiarity deserves to be noted, that all his manu- 
scripts, which have been preserved, are written in the oriental 
manner, from right to left, the reverse of the common usage. 
It has been conjectured, from observation of his drawings and 
designs, that he used his left hand instead of his right, as 
they are all reversed from what is generally found in the 
works of other artists, whether ancient or modern. 

From the time of the death of his master, he made rapid 
advances in excellence. He cherished his memory with the 
most reverent afiection ; he reflected on his lessons, and stu- 
died to model himself by his precepts. He examined his own 
performances with the most jealous and fastidious eye, finding 
always more to condemn than approve, by the unapproachable 
standard of his own ideal. He even carried this self-dissatis- 
faction too far. The higher the perfection he attained in his 
arty the less was he satisfied with his execution. He thus 
destroyed a gi*eat number of his own performances, especially 
of his earlier days. 

The Duke of Milan, Ludovico Sforza, was anxious to secure 
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SO brilliant an ornament to his coait, and was eager in offiftring 
inducements to attract Leonardo to a residence in his domi- 
nions ; who, accordingly, was prevailed upon to leave his 
native abode near Florence, for that purpose. It is said that 
the jealousy and suspicion of Michael Angelo, who was just 
then beginning to rise into distinction, made him the more 
willing to quit a place where he was hated as a rival. Though 
both of the artists were of surpassing excellence, their perfec- 
tions lay in different lines. Leonardo was full of sensibility 
and imagination ; his region was mind ; he delighted to express 
all the pure and exalted emotions of the soul. He was select 
in his choice of subjects, and unless they were such as to in- 
terest his heart, his hand became utterly paralyzed, and he 
abandoned his attempt. He was sensitive and delicate ; but 
his passions, when excited, were hasty and violent. If Ra- 
phael afterwards surpassed him, he had the glory of being 
fillet in the new path which he struck out. 

Michael Angelo, on the other hand, studied strength and 
sublimity, and afTecicd to look down on the less bold concep- 
tions of Leonardo; meeting his generous advances with cold- 
ness, and appearing to avoid any association. 

It may readily be imagined that the Duke of Milan wel- 
comed Da Vinci, and loaded him with honours. He prevailed 
on him to be director of the Academy of Architecture which 
he had just established. Here, Leonardo soon restored the 
beautiful simplicity of the Greek and Roman styles. He con- 
structed the famous aqueduct that supplies the city of Milan 
with water, which goes by the name of Mortesana, and by 
which the waters of Adda are conducted two hundred miles 
to the city. 

The following anecdote has an interest, as illustrating the 
wonderful versatility of Leonardo's talent. The painter, the 
sculptor, the architect, the poet, the man of science and polite 
literature, the accomplished gentleman and soldier, and dis- 
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Uiigiiished dike in all, it obibits him ftlso as remarkably 
iagenioiis in the principles and art of mechanics. In 14799 
when Louis XII. of France, was to make his entrance into 
Milan, he constructed an automaton lion, which mardied out 
10 meet the king, reared upon its hind legs, and opening its 
breast, displayed an escutcheon with the arms of France 
quartered upon it. In the military sports and feats which 
were performed, Leonardo was unrivalled ; and, as a horse* 
man, heeicited universal admiration, by the boldness and skill 
with which he could manage the wildest and most ungovernable 
steed. Louis greatly coveted the honour of possessing so 
distinguished an acquisition to his court, and is said to have 
made him splendid offers ; but Leonardo declined them all. 
Certainly, however, he felt no great friendship for, or sym* 
pathy with, the duke, who possessed a countenance expressing 
low passions, and which could excite in the high-minded 
artist only aversion and disgust. 

There was one also, who was constantly with the duke, who 
regarded the Florentine with an evil eye : this was the prior 
of the Dominican convent. Though his words dropped honey, 
the honey was mingled with gall. His dark, maiicions eyes 
looked slily out from over-haoging eye-brows ; his forehead 
was knit into a thousand wrinkles, and his scornful mouth 
covered with a bristly red beard ; his nose hooked over this 
frightful mouth, like the beak of some obscene bird ; in 
short, his whole appearance inspired distrust and detestation. 

Nothing could exceed the displeasure with which this monk 
regarded Leonardo; whose abhorrence for so fiend*! ike a 
countenance, and contempt for the character of which it was 
the mirror, were probably hardly concealed. Every honour 
which the duke conferred upon the artist, he considered an 
insult to himself, and he determined^ to hesitate at no means 
which might accomplish his ruin. 

Leonardo soon found himself, at the court of the Duke of 
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Milan, in a situation wholly uncongenial to bis tastes, and a 
gloom took possession of his mind, which he in vain en- 
deavoured to banish. He sometimes succeeded in tlie open 
air, when he was engaged in his mechanical or architectural 
works; for then the bright and glowing colours of nature 
spread their own hues over his feelings. The fresh air invi. 
gorated his mind ; the showers of morning, the dews of 
the evening, the exhalations of the night, the starry vault of 
the heavens, all gave impulse to his spirit, and carried him 
over hills and through valleys : but, when he sat silent before 
his easel, then did his brow become clouded, and his hand 
unsteady. Many of Leonardo's pictures of this period are 
lost: he often destroyed them himself, in a fit of disgust, 
when they only wanted a few masterly strokes to complete 
them. 

The Duke possessed an ardent love of the fine arts ; his 
great misfortune was that of having fallen so entirely under 
the influence of the artful Dominican, who swayed him to iiis 
own purposes, which were all low and selfish. OAen did he 
stand enraptured over the works of the artist. " This," he 
would exclaim, " will be the gem of my collection. Gifted 
Florentine ! proceed with thy work, and ask what thou wilt. 
All price is below it." 

The Dominican was enraged by all the new honours heaped 
upon Leonardo, and he determined to destroy him. He had 
minutely observed him ; studied his character, and the pecu- 
liar, delicate constitution of his mind. Hatred is patient and 
indefatigable. He knew that Leonardo's pencil became 
powerless, unless his taste, mind, and heart went along with 
it ; and on this knowledge he formed his pkn. 

'* My lord," said he to the duke, '* I feel most bitterly for 
your many disappointments. No sooner have you set ycur 
heart upon a picture, than the capricious and daring Floren- 
tine draws his brush over it. Let me advise you to sit for 
your own portrait : this at least he will not presume to did- 
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lioooar ; and you may have one perfecl gem from his hand 
for your coUeclioii.'* 

The duke seized instantly upon the idea. 

*'You shall paint my portrait," said he to Lemiardo; 
*' then one of your pictures, at least, vill be saved from de- 
struction. Your respect for me, as well as your affection, 
will not permit you to draw the brush over the lineaments of 
your friend and patron." 

The artist trembled at the order. How, indeed, could 
Leonardo, who delighted to paint nature in its fairest forms, 
endure such a subject, such a combination of physical ugli- 
ness, utterly unredeemed by moral beauty ? The red shock 
hair, the grey twinkling eyes, the pale, ashy cheek, and iil- 
shapen head — it was impossible; and yet the duke com- 
manded it ! Refuse he could not. Yet, if he obeyed, could 
he prostitute his glorious art to flatter the tyrant, and disguise 
his hideousness by a deceitful falsehood? While, if he 
painted him true to nature, what a specimen of his art would 
go down to posterity, to be pointed at through after ages, as a 
proof that Leonardo da Vinci sold his pencil for gold ! 

It was in vain that he called upon the spirit of his master, 
Andrea. " Well then," exclaimed Leonardo, *' I must drink 
the bitter cup, and paint him as he is. It is true he will read 
in his portrait his own hateful character ; but I will not de- 
grade my pencil by flattery — I will not deserve the scorn of 
after ages." 

With a trembling hand he took the pencil, while the duke 
sat before him with proiid importance, and arrayed in 
princely ermine. Behind him the ^ Dominican had placed 
himself, and looked at the artist with exulting malice, read- 
ing in his troubled eye and trembling hand, the full influence 
of the malignant spell which his wiles had cast upon him. 
In vain Leonardo essayed to draw an outline ; he saw nothing 
but the horrible face of the monk. At length he exclaimed, 
throwing down his pencil, '' I can do nothing unless your 
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highness remain with me alone." The duke ordered the 
Dominican to depart, and a new motive to revenge arose in 
the monk's heart. 

Leonardo proceeded with his work, day after day, but the 
nearer the painting approached its completion, the more dis- 
satisfied became the artist. At length, however, the lasl 
stroke was given, and it stood against the wall completed, in 
all its revolting ugliness. 

" How," cried Leonardo, losing all self-command, ** shall a 
picture like this go down to posterity ? Shall I tarnish my 
fame and soil the art by such a specimen ? rather perish my 
art — rather perish myself!" exclaimed he, striking his foot 
with violence against the panel. It flew into fragments. 

" So, so, master," said the Dominican, entering the room, 
by the command of the Duke, to see the picture conveyed to 
him. He had come with the intention of working him up to 
this catastroplie, but it was unnecessary ; the ungovernable 
passions of the artist had anticipated him. '* So, master 
Leonardo, I perceive thou are posses^d of an evil spirit, i 
will not interrupt thee ;" and he hastily retired. 

Leonardo awoke from the delirium of passion to a con- 
sciousness of the deed. A feeling of self-reproach came over 
him, which was even more poignant than his fears of the 
vengeance of the prince. It was his protector, his benefac- 
tor, that he had thus insulted. ** What have I done ! " he 
exclaimed, as he gazed upon the fragments, and gathered 
them from the floor. *' Those eyes have looked upon me with 
kindness ; those colourless lips have spoken words of friend- 
ship ! 0, my prince, whatever thou wert to others, to me 
thou wert a friend and benefactor!" and his tears fell fast 
upon the fragments of the picture. 

The door opened, and a messenger came to say that the 
Duke required his presence. 

Leonardo trembled. '* I may not call on thee, Andrea," 
md he, " I have sinned against thy precepts." 
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With blla'ing steps he approached the Duke, whose coun« 
tenanoe was dark and lowertog. Beside him stood the haled 
monk, with folded hands and afiected httmility. 

** >Vhat have jou done with my portrait?" exdaimed the 
Duke, with suppressed passion. 

Destroyed it I " replied Leonardo, with a trembling voice. 
And why ? " said the Duke, still commanding himself. 
It was the feeling of his own worthlessness, sire," ex-> 
claimed the monk ; ** the consciousness that he could not do 
you justice." 

^ It is false ! " said Leonardo. 

" False ! " exclaimed the Duke, approaching him, his face 
pale with rage : ** speak, what was thy motive ?" 

" Madness," answered Leonardo, firmly : " madness, and 
want of self-command." 

The Duke stood silent for a moment. " Whatever was 
the cause," said he, ** perhaps you have done well, and I for- 
give you, if you accept my conditions." 

" Name them, my pripce," said Leonardo, '* command nie 
through fire and water, and you shall be obeyed. Make nic 
undergo any torments, 1 will not complain. I will devote my 
best art, day and night, to redeem my crime, and to render 
myself worthy of your goodness." 

" Be it so, then," said the Duke. '< You shall no longer 
have your attention distracted by the things of this world : 
your art shall be consecrated to holy purposes. The refectory 
of the Dominican cloister needs decoration, and your talent 
shall be devoted to this work. I will give you one year to 
accomplish it." 

The Prior was astonished at the calmness of the Duke ; he 
had expected to see the storm burst and overwhelm the 
artist : he had not suiBciently estimated the consequence, or 
even sanctity, which genius bestows on its possessor. The 
. Florentine was already the ornament of the age, and com- 
manded the respect of nations. The monk cast a malicious 
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glance at him. Leonardo felt its force ; it was hard for him 
to be shut up with such a man a whole year, and to be sub- 
ject to the pelty ve&alions he might inflict, and to which he 
knew his malice was fully equal. But he determined to bear 
wilh fortitude the evils he had drawn upon himself, and to 
labour to redeem the confidence of his patron. But what 
subject should he select? — this was a new perplexity; and 
months passed in a disordered and unhinged state of mind, 
which rendered it impossible for him either to amceive or 
execute any work of art. 

One day, when the Passion Week had just begun, Leonardo 
was walking in the beautiful gardens near Milan. His mind 
was pondering on the subject of his painting. The spring 
had already awaked the young blossoms from their winter's 
sleep, and the trees and hedges were crowned with the fresh 
foliage of the season. ** I will paint the scene sacred to our 
Lord I " he exclaimed — '' his last supper with bis disciples : 
would that my pencil were equal to the subject I " 

The sun was just setting as he returned home, his mind 
filled with the vastness of the project. Unconsciously he 
arrived at the cloister of the Dominicans ; the pealing tones 
of the organ struck upon his ear, while the loAy roof of the 
church resounded with the chant of the monks. The solemn 
sound had stilled the tumult of his breast, and his heart 
was filled wilh gentle and deeply religious emotions. 

"0 thoul" he cried, "who died for the sins of the 
human nature, which is so sinful and passionate in me, how 
shall my feeble hand portray thy gloi'y ! How shall i paint 
that last sorrowful night when the Apostles gathered around 
thee ! " 

As he dwelt on the subject, it gradually expanded to his 
mind ; he bebeld the long table and the Saviour in the midst 
of his disciples, the last rays of evening shining on his head, 
a mild radiance beaming from his eyes, when he exclaimed, 
" Verily, I say unto you, one of you shall betray me." 
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And with what beauty did the group spring to light under 
the pencil inspired by such emotion? How fresh and yet 
how soft the colouring ! But it was indeed an arduous task. 
Spring had come round, and two of the heads yet remained 
unfinished, the Saviour's and that of Judas ; the one, because 
his soul trembled to approach it, the other, because the 
beautiful purity of his own spirit shrank in horror from the 
task of portraying fitly such a visage. 

In vain Leonardo sat beforo his easel, with his pencil in 
his hand, and prayed for divine inspiration to paint the 
Saviour of the world. His touch was cold and formal ; whero 
was the heavenly benevolence that irradiated his face ? — the 
pitying forgiveness towards the Apostle who he knew would 
deny him ? — the glance of divine sorrow unmixed with anger, 
which he cast upon his betrayer? And the contrast of the 
traitor, how was he ever to portray it worthily ? 

The last week arrived, and the heads were yet unfinished. 

''Dost thou know the conditions?" exclaimed the exulting 
monk — " success or death : so said the Duke, and his word is 
never recalled." 

''I know them well," replied Leonardo, in a despairing 
tone. 

"Then hasten on thy work," said the Dominican. 'Ms 
life so worthless that thou canst not afford a daub of thy brush 
to save it ? As well might the mighty dibcovery of painting 
have slumbered, if it will not do thee this slight service. 
Come, lend me thy brush, to-morrow is the day ; I will fur- 
nish thee with a head, and perhaps it may save thine own," 
fastening upon him a searching glance, with a flashing expres- 
sion of conscious power and triumph. 

" Ha," exclaimed Leonardo, " I thank thee, good sir Prior, 
for this last offer ; thou hast indeed inspired me." 

He hastened to the refectory, closed and secured the door, 
and through the rost of that day, and the whole solitude of 
that last night, sat almost without interrroission at the 
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glorious work which has immortalized him. The head of 
Judas was completed before the shades of night came on ; 
but that of the Saviour still remained. There was the 
beautiful oval, the locks parted on the forehead ; hut all else 
of the face was a blank. He felt the task beyond his power ; . 
yet his generous spirit would not profane his own ideal, nor 
degrade his art, by an unworthy performance. 

The last rays of the sun were setting ; he turned towards 
the west. ^* Andrea," he cried, " now in this hour of my 
last extremity of despair, let my voice reach thee among the 
shades of the palm-trees of paradise ! " 

As by a sudden inspiration, confidence took possession of 
his mind ; celestial images floated before his imagination, the 
pealing roof seemed to ring with hosannahs; and in the 
vacant space the imagination of the painter beheld the coun- 
tenance, the divine countenance, which he had been in vain 
attempting to portray. 

Once more he seizes his brush, he has only to follow the 
traits impressed for ever by that single vision-gleam on his 
memory. Now, indeed, the work was soon completed. 

The next morning Leonardo did not make his appearance, 
nor was any reply returned to the applications of the Prior at 
the door : it was the day on which the picture was to be 
exhibited, and his remorseless enemy exulted in the belief 
that, in his despair, he had sought the fate of the Judas he 
had found himself incompetent to depict. 

At length the hour arrived, and the Duke Sforza, accom- 
panied by the principal nobility of Milan, proceeded in state 
to the Dominican monastery, and gave orders that the refec- 
tory should be thrown open. The picture, which was upon 
the wall at one end, was concealed by a curtain ; and th^ 
artist stood with his eyes cast down, and an expression of 
deep dejection. There was a confused murmur of voices. 
Curiosity and eager expectation were expressed in every coun- 
tenance but that of the Prior's; on his sat triumphant 
revenge ; the picture, he was confident, was unfinished in the 
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most important figures, as he had himself seen it so on the 
preceding day. 

^^ Let the cartaio be withdrawn," said the Dake. 

Leonardo moved not : the deep emotion of the artist ren- 
dered hint powerless. 

The Dominican, anaMe to comprehend such feelings, was 
confirmed in the belief that the withdrawing of the curtain 
would be the death-warrant of Leonardo ; he hastily seized 
the string, and by a sudden pull the curtain opened, and 
the Last Supper of Leonardo da Yinci stood revealed to the 
world. 

Not a sound for a few moments broke the stillness that 
prevailed : at length murmurs of applaiioe wxre beard, in^ 
creasing, as the influence of the glorious work fell fuller upon 
the enthusiastic minds of the lulians, to raptures. The Duke 
arose and stood before Leonardo. ** Well, noble Florentine, 
hast thou atoned for thy fault ; I am proud to forgive thee 
all. On, on, to glory, to immortality ; high rewards shall be 
thine. But why, holy father," said he to the Prior, who 
still stood motionless and pale, before the picture; '^why 
stand you speechless there, see you not how nobly he iias 
redeemed his pledge ? " 

All eyes were turned upon the Dominican, then to (he 
fagure of Judas. Suddenly they exclaimed, with one voice, 
" It is he ! it is he !" 

The brothers and monks of the cloister, who detested the 
Prior, repeated, '' Yes, it is he, the Judas Iscariol who be- 
trayed his master V* 

After the first surprise was over, suppressed laughter was 
heard. Pale with rage, the Dominican retreated behind the 
crowd, and made his escape to his cell, with the emotions <of 
a demon quelled before the radiant power of an angeFs 
divinity, and the reflection that henceforib he must go down 
to posterity as a second Judas! The resemblance was 
perfect. 
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And where now was Leonardo da. Yinci ; he who stood 
conspicuous among the nobles of the land ; he whose might 
of genius had cast high birth and worldly honours into ob- 
scurity? Now, surely, was the hour of his triumph ! 

Alas, no! he stood humble and depressed; bitter tears 
bedewed his cheeks; and when the cry was repeated again 
and again, " It is the Prior 1" he hastily quitted the presence 
of the Duke, aind in the solitude of his own apartment, on his 
knees, in an agony of repentance, '^ 0, Andrea, my Blaster !" 
he enclaimed, '^ how have I sinned against thy memory, our 
art, and my own soul ! I have sinned, I have sinned ! it 
was a sacrilege — ^in the same hour in which thou didst 
answer my prayer with the blessed inspiration of the vision 
of the Redeemer ! I am unworthy of thy love, of thy divine 
art, and <^ my own respect. * Revenge can have no part in a 
great mind,' was thy last precept ; how much better didst 
tboa know me than 1 knew myself! Strengthen aad guide 
henceforth, my weak and sinful nature." 

Such were the emotions of the artist, while all Milan and 
Italy rang with the fame of the work which he himself so bit* 
terly repented. All flocked to see it, and his renown was at 
its zenith. He shunned the applause, and, in a humble 
spirit, devoted himself to the pursuit of a nobler triumph than 
he had already achieved — ^the triumph over himself. 

This is the history of that celebrated painting, the Last 
Supper of Leonardo da Yinci, which is familiar to all, from 
the innumerable copies distributed through every civilized 
country, by the pencil and the burin. It is commonly un- 
derstood to be a fresco ; but it is not. It was painted on the 
dry plastering, with the use of distilled oils, in a manner in- 
vented by Leonardo. This circumstance has caused its 
decay. It is still in the refectory of the Dominican convent, 
at Milan ; though, having sustained much injury from ill 
usage, especially when the convent was occupied by French 
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iroops at the close of the last centary, it gives the traveller 
now hot an indistinct idea of its original gloiy. 

Leonardo da Vinci, in 4520, visited France, in conse- 
qnenoe of the pressing solicitations of the nohle and chivalric 
Francis I. His health vras feeble, and the kipg often came 
to see him at Fontainbleau. 

One day, when he entered, Leonardo rose up in his bed to 
receive him, but in the effort, fainted from excess of weak- 
ness. Francis hastened to support him, but the eyes of the 
artist had closed for ever ; and Leonardo lay encircled in the 
arms of the monarch. 

[Thto sketch was pablished in 1S26. For some parts relating to *<The 
Last Sapper/' the aalhoress was indebted to a German legend; also to a 
German Tragedy for some ideas in the life of GHreggio.] 
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The shades of evening were mantling the Castle of Gaprese ; 
already its base was buried in dariiness, while the last rays of 
light still rested on its towers, giving an air of mysterious 
grandeur to the venerable pile. On a projecting crag, that 
hung over the deep river below, distinguished from the dark 
foliage only by the few gleams of light reflected from its sur- 
face, sat a pale, melancholy boy. Sometimes he leaned 
fearlessly forward, as if to catch the sound of the distant 
water-fall, or of the soft rippling of the wave ; then his eye 
turned to the ivy-clad towers. As he looked, turret after 
turret gradually disappeared, till only one lingering ray 
remained on the loftiest tower, and the building stood dark 
and frowning, an undistinguishable mass, with only its bold 
outline visible. 

" Home of my fathers 1" he exclaimed, " abode of my 
ancestors! These halls have once been thronged by fair 
ladies, and noble knights ; now how deserted and forlorn I 
Well does the gloom that surrounds it shadow forth ite his- 
tory ; and yet," he continued with animation, " one ray, one 
glorious ray lingers long on its summit. Desolation and ruin 
may hover round its base, but light and glory shall yet rest 
on its towers." 

Slowly he arose and bent his steps towards the ancient 
pile. There was nothing of the springing elasticity of youth 
and boyhood ; his movements were measured and dignified, 
well corresponding with the thoughtfulness that sat upon his 
brow. 
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As he entered the hall of the castle, he met his &ther, who 
had been anxiooslj expecting him. 

** Welcome, my son,*' said he, in a tone of mingled grief 
and reproach. ** It is not well for thee to tempt the night 
air: where hast thoo been thos longf 

** Part of my time has been passed at the village of Setti- 
niano, and in wandering among its quarries of marble." 

«« And the other part?'* 

The yoQth hesitated. The £ither arose. ''All that 
remains to me now," he exclaimed, '' is my son. To him I 
look (br the solace as well as brightness of my closing life. 
Ah ! shall it be that I am to see him degraded by base asso- 
ciations, and the predictions of astrologers proved fiilse ?" 

*< What is it you fear, father?" said the youth, calmly in- 
terrupting him. 

''1 have been told, that your foster sister, Gaterina, is 
called fair. Can it be, my son, that you have suffered your- 
self to be captivated by this village beauty ?" 

** Is it of Michael Angelo," exclaimed the youth, his dark 
eyes flashing, ** that you ask this question ? df him v^ is 
captivated by the arts ?" 

" How, then, and where," said Ludovico, *' do you pass 
day after day ?" 

" In the house of my foster-father. He is a sculptor, and 
his work-shop is filled with the implements of his art, and a 
few noble specimens of ancient sculpture : it is th^re I have 
exercised the chisel, and truly the days are too short." 

" I cannot suffer my son," said tiie proud Ludovioo, " to 
disgrace himself by a mechanical emf^yment taken from the 
low bom. Know you not the high destiny to which you are 
ordained ?" 

'< I feel it," replied the youth, with solemnity. 

"Thoo mayst read it," returned the father. ''This 
parchment contains the horoscope of thy nativity. Retire to 
thine own apartment, and study it well. Thou wilt then 
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perceive thai thy days are not to be passed in employments 
that befit the peasants of Settiniano." 

The youth took the parchment and sought his solitary 
apartment, situated in the highest turret of the castle. Here, 
perched like an eagle on its nest, he was accustomed to 
watch the clouds as they rolled majestically along, or were 
heaped in masses against the azure sky. Frequently, to his 
imagination, they assumed the shape of gigantic, rocks, and of 
giant banditti starting from behind them. The window over- 
looked the hills and vallies of Tuscany, which were now 
veiled in darkness, except where a ray of light streamed 
titrough the parting clouds, and yet rested on the bosom of 
the wandering Amo. With intense interest he unrolled the 
parchment, and, trimming his antique lamp, read the follow- 
ing document : — 

'^Near the convent of St. Francis, in the Castle of Caprese, 
on the 6th day of March, and at the eighth hour of the Sab- 
bath evening, was bom a boy, to whom his father, as if by 
the inspiration of Heaven, gave the name of Michael Angelo, 
implying thsA the child was destined to divine works. The 
horoscope of his nativity confirmed the idea ; for it was found 
that- the conjunction of Mercury and Venus took place at that 
time, and that they were received into the house of Jupiter 
with a benign aspect ; which fully demonstrates that the boy, 
by htB geiuus and skill, will produce wonderful and stupen- 
dous works of art."* 

The young Michael Angelo threw the document aside. 

** What," he eKdaimed, are the predictions of astrologers ? 
what the ambiliow tenderness of a parent, if the inspiration 
be n^t here V* and he laid his hand on his heart. It throbbed 
with almost supernatural force ; he arose, and threw open the 
casement for air; he panted as if the narrow confines of the 
body could hardly contain the soul. Just above the highest 

* For Uie origimtl of this doeamenc, see Yasaii, Yita di MichelagiioSo. 
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mountain, the beautiful planet Mars shone with unusual lustre ; 
but Venus, the other star of bis nativity, was nowhere to be 
found. Was this too an omen of his future life? 

By degrees his mind returned to a calm and natural state ; 
and he once more sought the presence of his father. 

They sat together over their evening repast of bread and 
Tuscan grapes, and the heart of Ludovico grew lighter as he 
looked in the /ace of his boy. There were none of the gentle 
lineaments of his now angel mother, but there was the noble 
bearing of undaunted truth, and of unextinguishable genius. 
A smile played over the countenance of Ludovico as he ex* 
claimed, " Thou art an idle boy to spend thy days in wander- 
ing among the quarries of Settiniano.'' 

" Is he idle," replied the boy, ^* whose mind is filled with 
conceptions for the future ?" 

" It ill becomes one of the Ganossa line to pass day after 
day in hewing stone." 

A slight curve of the lip expressed the feelings of the young 
Buonaroti. '* Father," said he, " it is only in our dark sige of 
Italy, that sculpture has been considered a mechanical em- 
ployment, fit only for hirelings and slaves. Among the Greeks, 
an artist might be a legislator, a statesman, or the commander 
of armies ; and the time is not far distant when a second 
Phidias shall transfer the age of Pericles to our own Etruria. 
What Donatello has begun, another will be found to complete.'' 

*' No doubt," said Ludovico, '' there are many with muscles 
and limbs that fit them for such an employment. It is highly 
creditable to thy foster-father. But thou, my son, hast thou 
studied the horoscope of thy nativity?" 

" If there is truth in this parchment," said Michael Angelo, 
** I am destined to perform wonderfnl works. Place me with 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, and let Sculpture and Painting contend 
for the victory." 

Ludovico perceiving that it would be useless to oppose his 
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son's inclinations, at length consigned him to the care of 
Ghirlandajo, with an indefinite feeling that he was born to an 
exlraordinary destiny. 

Here Michael Angelo had the courage and skill to correct 
some of his master's works ; and was regarded as a youth 
whose opinion had no little authority. Yet, even at this early 
age, he was perhaps more feared than loved. His mind 
seemed concentrated upon the pursuits of art, and he never 
mingled in the boyish sports of his companions. He was one 
day busily employed, when a stranger entered the school, and 
after carefully scrutinizing the works of the scholars, at 
length approached Michael Angelo. There was but little 
in the stranger's appearance to excite curiosity ; yet genius 
has an intuitive sympathy with genius. He spoke to the 
youth, examined his work, and then, turning to Domenico, 
said, ^' By your leave, I select this youth for the garden of St. 
Mark. Will it accord with his views?'* 

** Ay," replied Ghirlandajo, significantly, " do you think the 
eagle does not ken his eyry ?" 

Personal beauty is naturally connected with the epithet 
" magnificent," attached to Lorenzo's name ; but historians do 
not ascribe it to him. He is said to have been tall and robust 
in his figure, but not symmetrical : his sight was weak, his 
voice harsh and unpleasing. Over his whole bearing, how- 
ever, was thrown an air of dignity, and, when engaged in con- 
versation, his countenance was lighted up from within. 

Michael Angelo fibbed his eyes upon him, and the stranger 
seemed perfectly to understand their language of silent homage, 
to which he was so much accustomed in others. 

When he left the place, Buonaroti asked of those near* 
" who the noble stranger might be ?" 

" Do you not know the Duke,'* they replied, " Lorenzo de' 
Medici Y" 

'' I did not,*' replied the youth, " but henceforth we shall 
know each other.^* 

D 2 
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The gardens of Lorenzo, so celebrated in history, were near 
the monastery of St. Mark. The school was then under the 
care of the venerable Bartoldo ; and here Buonaroti not enly 
became conspicuous for his 'wonderful talents, but was taught 
a painful lesson, often repeated to him in after life, of the uii« 
governable bitterness of envy, when, after long rankling in a 
fellow-artist's breast, it at length breaks forth into open 
hostility. 

Torrigiano was likewise a pupil of the school. Both were 
zealous in their occupations, and eager to distinguish them- 
selves in the eyes of their great patron. The task had been 
assigned them of modelling some figures in clay. Torrigiano 
having first finished and exhibited his, was invited by Michael 
Angelo to see how he had succeeded. Torrigiano looked 
upon the work of his young fellow-student with astonishment, 
and at once perceived in it indications of power which was to 
throw him into obscurity. With an impulse that appears like 
insanity, he seized one of the tools, and struck hrm a violent 
blow on the face, of which the scar remained through his lift. 
Such an outrage could not remain unpunished, and ho wtts 
expelled from Florence.* 

Lorenzo conceived for the young Buonaroti the wafrme&t 
friendship, and delighted to furnish him with subjects. ** HOw 
beautiful is this faun !" said Lorenzo, looking at a head which 
the artist had rapidly sketched on a panel : ** how perfect 
would it be, so well done in marble !" Michael Angelo took 
the hint, and executed the figure in stone, to the astonishment 
of Lorenzo, who exclaimed, " How is it possible, that at tMs 
early age you have thus learned to handle the chisel ?•* ■ 

" My Lord," replied the artist, " I imbibed sculpture with 
my nurse's milk !" 

"There is a defect, however," said Lorenzo, smiling; 

* The melancholy history of Torrigiano perhaps may suggest the idea Ihat 
Uiere was a vein of insanity in his whole life. His violent and impatient 
spirit drew upon him the observation of the Inqaisition in Spain, where ho 
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*' your faun has ranged the woods for oentaries, yet has the 
teeth of youth." 

Michael Angelo, struck with the justness of the remark, im- 
mediatdy broke out some of the teeth, and mutilated others, 
so as to give the appearance of age. 

While Michael Angdo was increasing in the grandeur of 
his conceptions, cherished, and, what was yet more important, 
appreciated by Lorenzo, a terrible blow was impending over 
him. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, whose name, even to this remote pe- 
riod, is encircled by the halo of taste and science, who reigned 
in the republic of Florence with supremacy which hereditary 
-monarchs have vainly sought — because his empire was that of 
the mind : Lorenzo the Magnificent, whose patronage of the 
arts is one of the most important eras in Italian history, 
was suddenly called from earth, and removed to a brighter 
sphere. 

While the Italian world was in tears, Michael Angelo shed 
none. Dark and silent was his sorrow. It was long before 
lie gave utterance to bis grief. Then he exclaimed, " What 
is this great world to me ? No one now knows me, or feels 
for me. I am as well understood by the block I chisel, as by 
ihe beings around me. I will quit this place of forms and 
rules. 1 will go back to the Castle of Caprese. There at 
least 1 may find sympathy in the grand and sublime objects of 
nature. The sky, the mouuuins," the rivers, and the ocean ; 
whirlwinds and tempests, speak of Him who created them ; 
but man, man ! who has so perverted the image of the Deity, 
my soul has no communion with him. With one only it 
claimed aflini^, and the loss of that one, the friend of virtue, 
of worth, I will mourn in solitude." 

The violence done him by Torrigiano, of which he was con- 

flnaUf repaired. He was sent Trom one prison to another, and at last was 
coodenned to death as a heretic; bat happily his life dosed before the sen- 
tence was executed. — ^Vasari, -vol. 5. Vila di Torrigiano. 
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sUnlly reminded by tlie nnfortoDate scur, made a lasUag im- 
pressiou on his feelings, and for a time created in him a de- 
gree of misanthropy towards his fellow-men* 

In the beautiful woods of Areiio» Michael Angelo found the 
consolation and divine support his ^iritual nature -sought. 
Contemplation was bis daily food. There he plunged into 
the invisible depths of thought, and thence took a bolder 
flight. The divinity stirred within him ; new creations rose 
to his mind. As Adam walked with God in the garden of 
Eden, so here, he wrote of himself to his friend Yasari — 
*^ Here I am fed with angels' food. The thunder i^aks to 
my ear with the voice of ages ; the winds come rushing with 
almighty power. They talk of nature ; and what is nature, 
but the spirit of God, Ming man with inspiration? — ^what 
beauty, but the weed in which he dresses the soul he has 
created? Mine possesses a spiritual life, which seeks not its 
aliment from the earth. It would live in the infinite, — ^the 
invisible. I am surrounded by what the world calls natural 
beauty, spread out before me in the Val d'Arno and on the 
vine-covered hills of Tuscany. I look not upon them. My 
soul seeks its enjoyment in the being from whom it emanates: 
it quits the low scenes of earth, and rises to the great First 
Cause. At times, I lose my own identity, and feel as if I 
were absorbed in the Supreme Invisible." When time had 
softened his sorrow for Lorenzo's death, he resumed his former 
occupations. ' 

Ludovico began to discover that his son would find the path 
to that greatness predicted by his horoscope : be no longer 
chid his late wanderings, but suffered him to pursue his 
eccentric course unmolested. 

Pietro de' Medici succeeded Lorenzo, inheriting from his 
predecessor a love for the fine arts, but without his knowledge 
or judgment. It became his earnest wish to engage Michael 
Angelo in his service. He knew that he had collected many 
valuable antiquities ; that it had been the recreation of his 
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leisure hours lo study the gems of art, the ihtagltos and 
medals, which Lorenzo had collected. Pietro wished him to 
take care of his cahinets, and, above all, he was desirous of 
possessing a work of Michael Angelo, that should be made 
exclusively for himself. Fortune favoured his puerile fancy. 
There fdl an uncommon quantity of snow at Florence, and he 
entreated of Buonaroti to raise a statue from it in his court* 
yard. It may be interesting to inquire why the artist con- 
sented : perhaps from the generous pleasure of gratifying the 
son of his regretted friend ; perhaps he wished to convince 
the Florentines that grandeur of effect is independent of the 
materials. Whatever were his reasons, he did consent to 
figure as an improvisatore in sculpture. A gigantic statue 
was raised, and, for the three days during which it lasted, 
attracted crowds of admirers. 

It is likewise evident that Buonaroti had a higher motive 
in view, than the desire of giving specimens of sculpture, 
architecture, or painting to Florence. He wished to excite a 
general emulatiou and enthusiasm for the arts ; and probably 
this was the great secret of the statue of snow, upon which so 
many conjectures have been hazarded. 

He consented to remain with Pietro, devoting himself to 
the culture of his own taste, as well as to the service of his 
patron. He was often the Duke's counsellor also, and en- 
deavoured to restrain his excessive prodigality. But Pietro's 
folly and imprudence at length despised restraint, and so 
incensed the people that he was expelled from Florence in tlic 
year 1494. 

Michael Angelo, foreseeing the calamities which were 
impending over the city, determined to repair to Bologna; 
but he was still young, new to the world, unacquainted with 
its forms, and, strange as it may seem, unprovided with 
money. When he arrived at Bologna, his passport was 
demanded : he had neglected to provide himself with one ; 
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and, not complying with tbe forms of law» wm conducted to 
pruon aft a suspected person. 

The horror of that ntght he has feelinglj deaerihed in a let- 
ter to one of his coteroporaries. Proiiably his emotions were 
partly excited by the troubles at Florence, and from which lie 
fled, and by a degree of fever and indisposition under which 
he was labouring. He thus describes it : — 

** Never shall I forget that night. I was put into a solitai^ 
cell where criminals are confined, the ladder drawn vp, the 
trap-door closed, and I was left in total darkness. My brarn 
seemed on fire: sometimes there was a supernatural gjlare of 
light before my eyes ; then it was succeeded by impenetrable 
darkness, which seemed to have a material substance, press- 
ing upon my respiration. Once I felt as if the walls of my 
prison were closing in, and I was gradually to be trashed 
between them. To this night I owe, in some degree, my 
ooDceptions of the last judgment." 

When morning came, he was permitted to behold the li^ 
of day, but found he could not regain his liberty, except by 
paying a fine which was far beyond his means* Fortunately, 
Messer Giovan ^drovandi visited the prison, and, hearing the 
circumstances, immediately efiected his release, and look him 
to his own house. It appears that he did not know Us 
guest. Soon after, being conducted by Aldrovandi to see tbe 
arch of Su Domenico, and observing a figutie wanting^ ^ 
olfered to supply it. When completed, it was the most per- 
fect of the whole ; and Leonardo da Vinci, happening to be at 
Bologna at the time, so soon as he saw it, pronounced it to be 
the work of the yornig Michael Angelo ; and thus Aldrovandi 
learned that the kind ofiiee he had performed to a stranger 
was to find its reward in the friendship of Buonaroti. 

He remained at Bologna a year, always residing in the 
boose of Aldrovandi, who took great delight in his society, 
and in hearrag him read the works of Dante, Petrarch, and 
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Boccaccio. When ihe troubles in Florence were in soBie 
measure calmed, and the Medici fiimily returned to Florence, 
Michael Aagelo took leave of Aldrovandi, and returned to 
ilid land of his affections. He had never been happy ai 
Bologna. 

U wias at this time that he amused himself with practising 
a deception among the antiquarians ; who, not content with 
bestowing due praise upon the works of ancient art, were 
externally grubbing in old holes, and extolling whatever ihey 
found there as superior to all which modern tiroes had pro- 
duced. He made a statue of a sleeping Cupid» and, having 
€at off one of its arms, and slightly disfigured it, buried 
it where it was likely to be come at by the virtuosi. It was 
accordingly discovered, and lauded as a master-piece of an- 
oieni genkis, which modern skill could not equal ; until 
Michael Angdo, producing the arm, claimed the statue as his 
own, and compelled the critics to allow, that merit was not 
ooafined io antiquity. 

It. has been said of hand-writing that it is expressive of the 
character. How much more justly may this observation be 
applied, to the arts of sculpture and painting 1 The works 
■of Michael Angelo are perfectly characteristie of himself. 
He was unequalled in the fearless grandeur of his concep- 
tions,, considering actual beauty as a weed (to use his own 
^KptesaioQ), in comparison with the sublime ideal he had 
iormed ; and so wholly absorbed in the loftiness of that idea 
as to losMe sight of those graces which are essential to perfec- 
tion. In later life, as a subsequent sonnet proves, he seems 
io have felt mere tenderness for such beauty as he found, and 
considered it as a medium through which the soul might rise 
to its Creator. It was an essential error in him to suppose 
that nature can be divested of any of its perfections and retain 
its harmony. Of none could it be said more justly than of 
him, that, " possessed himself by a heroic passion, he used 
matter as symbols of it.*' 
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The sesd-ringy wbich he always wore, seemed to be a pait 
of himaeir. Neither the beau^ of the intaglio, nor the costU* 
ness of it, accounts for the value he set upon it ; it was a gift 
of friendship from Lorenzo de' Medici. 

The artist had to contend with Leonardo da Vinci for the 
sculptor's pahn. A large block of marble had been placed in 
the hands of Simon da Fiesole, from which he had begun to 
chisel a giant ; but, wholly failing in his attempt, he gave the 
matter up, and it was determined that this valuable block, 
which had been laid aside for a number of years, should be 
brought into use. It was first offered to Leonardo ; but, after 
examining it, he declined the task, and said that the work 
could not be executed without additional pieces, it bad 
already been so much injured. Michael Angelo was the man 
whose skill was adequate to adapting conception and execu- 
tion to the material which was offered, and he did not hesi- 
tate to undertake the work. From this block he executed the 
colossal statue of David, and so accommodated his idea to the 
shape of the mass, as to leave some of his predecessor's work 
uniouched ; which gave rise to the observation, that " Michael 
Angelo had raised the dead."* 

After the statue was completed, a difficulty arose how it 
should be conducted to the destined place without injury. 
By the contrivance of two brother architects, a tower-shaped 
frame was made, to the roof of which the figure was suspended 
in a manner to vibrate at every inclination, and it was thus 
successfully transported. 

" The nose is too large," observed Soderini, who affected 
to be a critic. Michael Angelo ascended the steps with an 
instrument, and, after pretending to work upon the face, and 
blowing about some dust which he had secretly taken with 
him, exclaimed, " How is it now ? " 

" Excellent 1" said Soderini ; and the artist suffered him to 

* ** Far risuscitare uno che era morto/'—TASARi. 
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enjoy his opinien, but said afterwards that ** Soderioi's was 
about as good as most criticism/' 

l^idiael Angdo deeply deplored the unhappy state of 
Florence. The lines written by him under the figure of 
Night, are expressive of the state of his feelings. Though the 
softer elements of his character had not been fostered by 
maternal kindness, there was not wanting a deep spring of 
sensibility, which circumstances sometimes caused to over* 
flow. Under the celebrated statue of Night, which had been 
intended for the tomb of the Medici, Baptista Strozzi wrote 
the following lines : — 

Night, ^'hom tboa seest so calmly sleeping, 

Was by an Angel formed. 
Though by ibis marble held in keeping, 

By life the figure's warmed. 
Yet, should thy mind of doubt partake, 
Thon need*8t bnt speak, and she'll awake. 

ORIGINAL. 

La Nolte, che tu vedi in si dolci atti, 
Dormire, fu da un Angelo scolpita 
In qoesto sasso; e perchd dorme, ha vita; 
Deslela, se no'l credi, e parleratti. 

Michael Angelo shortly after observed the writing, and, 
with an emotion which fully evinced his sensibility, wrote tin's 
reply in the person of Night : — 

Grateful to me is this repose ; 

More grateful still to be of stone. 
While o'er my country evil flows. 

To see nor feel is peace alone. 
Then let me sleep o'er ills forgot: 
Speak low ! I pray thee wake me not ! 

ORIGINAL. 

Grato mi h il sonno, e pih I'esser di sasso 
Mentre che 11 danno e la vergogna dura, 
Non veder non sentir m' h gran ventura. 
Perd non mi dcstar ; deh parla basso ! 

It was the fate of the artist to live in the most turbulent 
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tioMB of Florenoe. Tec ber agoniaBg stru^^les for iiber^ 
we less melanclioly than her death-like sloiiiber. Wtien 
Aleiander the Moor, as he was eaUed, was plaoed by Gtemeiit 
VII. at the head of tiie republic, its spirit seems to have been 
subdued, and he entered the deserted palace of the Medici 
amidst the shoots and adulation of the multitade. The 
noble fhmilies, that could not brook this degradation, quitted 
the city. Among those who remained was Clarice, the 
daughter of Pietro de' Medici, who had married Philip Strozzi, 
renowned for his immense wealth and the power that weaUh 
gave him over the various factions which dirided the oounUy. 
The proud spirit of Clarice could ill bear the assumption of 
Alexander ; and in silence and solitude she mourned over the 
unhappy destiny of her native land. Even this solace, how* 
ever, became dangerous. Her husband was too conspicuous, 
and perhaps too ambitious, to retire from the contest. It was 
thought necessary for his security that he should join with 
others in paying honour to the new Duke, and invitations 
were issued for a festival at the Stroizi Palace.. To tliis Mi- 
chael Angelo was invited ; but he declined, sayii^ ironi- 
cally, '^Messer Filippo, sarebbe troppo," — if would be too 
much. 

When the invitation, however, was again repeated, to meet 
the noble family with a small circle of friends and artists, he 
did not, as before, refuse. There be became acquamied with 
the beautiful daughter of his host. She was then in the first 
bloom of youth, and Michael Angelo experienced that em- 
pathy which comes from the depths of the heart. She was 
neither poetess, musician, nor painter, but endowed with the 
genius of all, and spumed the mediocrity which generally be- 
longs to the works of a mere amateur ai the arts. Amidst 
the corruption that prevailed around her, she trod the path of 
life with dignity and firmness. Till this period Buonaroti liad 
discovered the utmost impatience when obliged to min^e in 
general society; but her voice possessed a peculiar charm. 
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He legarded her as a model of beaoiy, and h^ geMle». beam- 
ing smile, sent gladness to his heart. As their aequaintanee 
progressed, he discoTered the justness of her taste, and akill 
in the arts ; and when, added to this, he viewed her as a 
lineal descendant of the Medici family, his admiratieA seems 
to have been without bounds. 

It has been suggested that a more tender sentiment at that 
time arose in the heart of Michael Angelo. The great di^- 
proportion in their years might alone have been suffioieiH to 
prevent it ; but a stronger reason existed ; she had akeady 
given her heart to another. 

That the young beauty delighted to honour the artist, there 
are many records, but none more characteristic than her visit 
to his studio, recorded by Rosini. She was accompanied by 
her mother and the celebrated Cellini. When they arrived at 
Michael Angelo's house, they found Urbino at tlie door, wlio 
conducted the visitors to his master. 

He received them in a dress which he never wore out of 
his studio. It was singularly plain, and made for work. On 
his head was traced a coarse paper cap, such as stone-cutters 
often wear at the present day, at the apex of which was fixed 
a contrivance of his own, a small socket, where at night he 
was accustomed to put a candle, the light of which, coming 
from a high point, threw its rays on the marble he was sculp- 
turing, in such a manner, that he could discover the slightest 
imperfectioiis^ swells and cavities, more distinctly than by the 
light of day. The artist received his unexpected guests with 
perfect simplicity and without apology for his working-dress. 

Michael Angelo took great pleasure in intellectual conversa- 
tion, and frequently had opportunities of enjoying it in his 
unceremonious visits, at the mansion of Philip Strozzi. On 
one occasion, a discussion arose on the constancy of love. 
Some present denied the existence of constancy, and appealed 
10 the artist fur his opinion : he evaded the demand for the 
lime, and the next day presented the following lines : — 
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If higk Mtocn tad pare exilied lov8» 

With equal fenenr two fond mortals share, 

Reoeiriog Joy and soitow from above, 

As if in both eoe apiril govened there, — 

As if eoe soul were in two beings Joined,— 

To lieSTen soaring with an eijaal Hight, 

Warm'd by the same pore Cuih each kindred mind. 

And seeking from williin their tme delight, 

Vorgelting seU; and eager to impart 

Joy to each other, eareless of their own. 

For the rich plonder of a taken heart 

Demanding tove as love's reward alone : 

No earthly power ean loose these holy ties ; 

Tiiey are hot pUgrims here, — their liome the skies. 

\Vbile this social interoourse was producing a benign effect 
upon bis cbaracter, be received an inyitation from Pope Julias 
IL (whicb in Irutb amounted to an order) to paint the vault 
of the Sistine chapel at Rome. Hitherto be bad devoted him- 
self almost wholly to sculpture and architecture, was unac- 
quainted with fresco painting, and most unwilling to under^ 
take the work proposed to him. To Rome, however, he went, 
and resolutely shut himself up in the chapel. Mer many 
trials and failures, beholding his works mildew almost under 
his bands, he at length succeeded in giving to the world this 
wonderful monument of human art.* 

While the work was in operation, Julius became extremely 
impatient, and demanded when it would be finished ? " When 
I have satisfied myself," replied Michael Angelo. 

His holiness, thus repulsed, waited some time longer ; but 
at length became furious at the delay, and on the morning of 
All-saints' day the chapel was thrown open, and high mass 
performed. 

* For painting in fresco, cartoons are first prepared by pasting several 
thicknesses of paper together, on which the designs are sketched and shaded 
either in colours, or in black and white. A small portion of the wall is then 
freshly plastered, and while it is damp, a strip is cut from the cartoons and 
placed upon iU The outline is then pricked or traced through the cartoons, 
on to the wall; and the figures, having been thus outline^ and indicated 
with sufficient completeness, the painter begins his work. As the plaster 
must not dry, he undertakes no more than he can accomplish in one day. 
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The first sight of the work which has found so many ad- 
mirers since, awakened in that susceptible people an enthu- 
siasm which cannot be adequately described* Vasari, the 
intimate friend and corre^ndent of Michael Angelo, speaks 
of it as of a work divine. AUter giving an account of its 
plan, and enumerating the various designs by which the great 
artist has represented the genealogy of Christ from the begin- 
ning, he breaks out, — 

'* Happy age, and happy artists, who have had the oppor- 
tunity of purifying your eyes at so clear a fountain ; who 
have found your difficulties all removed and your path pointed 
out by so wonderful an artist, who has enabled you to distin- 
guish truth from falsehood, and who has cleared the mind 
from its dark clouds. Thank Heaven for its goodness, and 
strive to imitate Michael Angek) in all things." 

'' People collected from all parts, to view this wonderful 
exhibition of human art, and when they behdd it, were struck 
dumb with admiration and astonishment." Such is the lan- 
guage of the time. 

Before the chapel was opened, Michael Angelo wished to 
ornament it, in the style of the old painters, with gold and 
drapery, that it might be more imposing. The impatience of 
the Pope defeated this intention, and it was opened in its 
simple state. The holy father's ideas did not appear, how- 
ever, to be graduated on a scale of simplicity, and he ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction at what he chose to consider the bald- 
ness of the work. 

'' Reverend father," said Michael Angelo, familiarly, '' in 
former times the saints were satisfied with holiness, and did 
not covet voeaUh,^ 

Few artists have done so much as Michael Angelo, and few 
have received so much homage while living. But neither 
fame, nor genius, can secure happiness. The summits of the 
loftiest mountains are buried in mists, while the sun-beam 
dresses in luxuriant verdure the humblest valley. Like Mont 
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BltaCj he tiood pre-eniiiieiil, and was ofteo enveloped in 
•lorais aad wUriwinds. With Uie esaeoiaai properties of 
freiliWMf ho wanted Uie gemkr propensities of faiunaniiy. 
The mind, lo be serene and tranquil, must be free from tar^ 
bulent passions. Thai he often snfiered from his own iaivw 
miiiea of temper, is undoabtedly trae. That his rivals also 
saffered from it, cannot be donbted. His jealousy of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci drove that noble and bigh-^Hriled artist from 
Florence* 

Among the many influences which operated upon the 
character of Michael Angdo was the power which ^ great 
Lorenao had obtained over his youthful mind, early initiatiag 
him into the doctrines of Platonism, which became incorpo- 
rated with his character. Then the death of ]m benefactor 
had its influence upon him, and still more the unhappy poli- 
tical state of Floreuce. It is evident that he was* greatly in 
advance of the age in which he lived, and was born to lead, 
not to follow. This is the distinctive trait of real genius ; it 
cannot be confined to the narrow limits of others' action ; 
whether in high or low life it finds a path yet untrodden. 
Even his patron Lorenzo was drawn into the popular litera- 
ture, upon which custom and fashion had set its seal, and, w«di 
a mind essentially devotional, wrote verses, whidi he, like Boe- 
-caccio, wouki in later life have gladly consigned to the 
llameSk Michael Angelo, on the contrary, when he enters 
the field of letters, walked almost alone in unsullied purity, 
never forgetting the interests of his country and the influence 
which its literature must have upon youth. His love sonnets 
breathe indeed the mysticism of the philosophy he had es- 
poused ; but they at the same time express the grandeur and 
purity of his soul. We may easily believe that they were not 
so taking with the fair ladies of Florence as Petrarch's. 

A writer has observed, <^ If ever there was a man truly ori- 
ginal, whose greatness was his own, whose fame was main- 
tained by the self-moving, springs of his own naturo, it was 
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Midad Aagelo. He imitated none. He formed himself tip<m 
•M) models. His seulptdre is as diflbrent from that ef the 
drcttkfiy as the moantaia-riiigiiig cantations of Pcriypbemifes 
from aR Iltriian openu'* It is customary to speak of him 
m^eljas a wonderfel artist ; bat there was a deep spiritoaltty 
in the man, which reveals itself, the more he is studied. 
Something of this may be attributed to the Platonic meetings 
of Lorenzo, whidi he attended, and of which he eagerly im- 
bibed the doctrines. The Duke annually celebrate the 
seventh of November (supposed to be the day of Plato's birth 
.and deaUi), with extraordinary pomp, at his villa of Careggi. 
0tt this dbiy were assembled the greatest men of the age. 
Politiano was his friend and househohl guest. 

In this abode, where nature and art had lavished its trea- 
sures, the modem school of Plato assembled. The lai^e and 
magnificient hall devoted to the discussions was in the house 
erected by Lorenzo's grandfather and enlarged by his father. 
The adjacent grounds were beautifully variegated with wood 
and water. Here were admitted Landino, Pico, Scala, and 
Ficmo, and among this literary group the young Michael An- 
gek>, silent, thoughtful, and observing, and never even in 
speculation losing sight of the practically useful. The favour 
of the noble host had already distinguished him as an artist ; 
but it was the future that developed his character, and proved 
that» separated from the arts, he was still the great Michael 
Angelow 

To the divine poem of Dante he himself attributed much 
of tliQ fonnation of his character. He always had this poem 
with him. It is to be regretted that his copy of it has not 
b^n preserved ; for he had illustrated it with designs upon 
the margin^ which were said to have been exquisite produc- 
tions. The book was lost at sea, being part of a valuable col- 
lection on board of a vessel, which was wrecked on its way to 
Rome. 

At the time Michael Angelo was at work on the Moses, the 
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marble airifed which wi» imaided for the sepDlchreofGioIio. 
As ii wiB neoesttry thai the people Who broaght it shoald be 
paid, he went to the pabce for the som required ; but being 
told that he coold not be admitted to die Pope, returned 
and paid the demand himself. Again and again he went. 
He was told that his Holiness was oecapied, and eould see 
noone. 

Do yoa know who I am ?" said Michael Angelo. 
Yes, very well," replied the usher ; ** but I must obey 
my orders?" 

The artist rMmed home, cast one lingering look upon bis 
beloved work, his favourite Moses, then, shaking the dust of 
the ancient city from his feet, left it indignantly for 
Florence. 

On arriving there he shut himself up. Very soon letters 
came from the Pope, urging him to return, of which he cook 
no notice, and even refused to read them. Finally, a com- 
mand arrived for him to return to Rome on penalty of excom- 
munication. 

Enraged at what he considered a tyrannical eirereise of 
power, he determined to quit his native country, and betake 
himself to Constantinople. At length, however, he was ap* 
peased by the Pope*s proposing to meet him half-way, and 
escort him into his own dominions. 

Some of the courtiers advised his holiness to punish such 
insolence with death. 

" I will," he replied, " if you will first find me another 
Michael Angelo." 

Nothing could have been more unreasonable than the ex- 
cessive anger of the artist ; but the circumstance serves to 
show that genius invests its possessor with a power superior 
to pontifical robes. 

On his return he completed the statue of Moses, on which 
he exercised his highest imagination. To enter fully into the 
merits of this statue, undoubtedly requires study, and a mind 
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prepared. Many have been repelled by its grandeur, and 
tempted to say with the brother sculptor, — ^* The ^orks of 
Michael Angelo are terrific; they frighten me" His own 
enthusiasm was so much excited when it was completed, that 
he threw his instrument at it, and exclaimed, ** Now speak I" 
The dent thus made upon the knee can be discorered. The 
projections from the head are often supposed to mean rays or 
flames of intelligence ; but Michael Angelo*s disciple, Cob«- 
divi, who published the life of his master, at Rome, wliile he 
was living, speaks, in his description of the statue, of " le due 
coma in capo,^' A traveller says, "AAer seeing them, I 
could not doubt they were meant for veritable horns, and that 
they emblematize power. Moses says of Joseph, * His glory 
is like the firstling of his bullock, and his horns are like the 
horns of unicorns ; with them he shall push the people toge- 
ther to the ends of the earth.' In the Psalms it is said, ' All 
the horns of the wicked also will I cut off^ but the horns of 
the righteous shall be exalted.' Other allusions are made to 
horns in scripture. It is very certain that Michael Angelo 
really intended horns. And yet Gio. Baltista Zappi, as 
quoted in Gori's notes to Condivi, speaks of '* il doppio rag- 
gio in frontej* in a sonnet which has been justly praised, 
and which those who read the Italian may find in a note 
below.* 

* Chi d costoi, che in A gran pietra scolto, 

Siede Gigante, e le pih illuslri e conte 

Opre dell' Arte avanza, e ha vive, e pronte 

Le labbra si, che le parole ascolto 7 
Quest! d Mosd ; ben mel dimostra il folto 

Onor del mento, e il doppio raggio in fronte : 

Questi h Mosd, quando scendea dal Monte, 

E gran parte del Nume avea nel volto. 
Tal era aDor, che le sonanli e vasle 

Acque sospese a s6 d' intomo, e tale 

Qaando il Mar chiase, e ne f^ tomba altrui. 
£ voi sue Turbe un rio Yilello alzaste ? 

Alzato aveste immago a questa egual^ 

«]h' era men fallo Tadorar costui \ 
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Tho friendship that Michael Aogelo formed with Vasari» 
his historian, was one of the great pleasures of his life, la 
1554, Vasari quitted Rome and retarned to Florence. They 
continued their intercourse by writing; and in this year 
Yasari informed him that his nephew, Leonardo, had a son 
whom he had called afler his uncle. To this letter Michael 
Angelo dius replies : — 

^' I have received the utmost pleasure from your letter^ It 
proves that you still remember the poor old man. You 
mention with triumph that another Buonaroti has appeared. 
For this feeling I thank you ; but, in truth, these honours do 
not please me. I regret that there should be festivals and 
rejoicings when a child is bom ; let them rather be reserved 
for that period when he shall have arrived at a happy 
death," 

Hitherto, in the noble and brilliant career of Michael An- 
gelo, we read of neither decay nor infirmity. To grandeuf 
and originality he united the patient industry of a daily la- 
bourer. His habits were frugal, and his diet abstemious ; his 
meals often consisting of bread and the light wines of Tus* 
cany ; and, though the companion of princes, and constantly 
invited to the tables of the luxurious, he preserved his own 
undeviating simplicity. 

To his faithful Urbino, his friend and servant, he looked 
forward for the solace of his advancing years. " You are 
younger than I am, dear Urbino," he would often say, " by 
many years; in your arms I trust I may yield ny last 
breath." 

It was the habit of Michael Angelo to work ilirough a 
great part of the night, vnth " candela in capo." At a cer- 
tain hour, Urbino was accustomed to come to his studio, and 
reminding him of the lateness of the hour, persuade him to 
retire. 

The strong attachment that subsisted between him and his 
faithful domestic, is honourable to both. One day, the master 
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said to bim, ^*Whai will become of thee, my poor Urbino, 
wben I die y 

*^1 win trj to serve another/' replied he, ^ag faithiully as 
I have served thee." 

^* Stifi servitude !" exdaimed the artist ; ^ but that shall 
not be ; I will provide for thee at my death." And, to take 
from him the painful feeling of dependance, be immediately 
gave him two thousand crowns ; but he felt fully persuaded 
that Urbino, who was much younger than himself, would 
smooth the path of his old age, and receive hb last breath. 

He was so accustomed to his attendance, that one night, 
when he did not arrive, Michael Angelo continued working 
till the rays of morning entered his room. He arose from his 
labour with surprise, and sought the apartment of Urbino, 
with a sad presentiment of evil. It was too well realized ; 
poor Urbino was in a high fever, and unable to rise. Alas ! 
bow was his expectation reversed ! In a few hours the 
faithAil servant expired in his master's arms, who was left to 
mourn his loss* 

Yasari heard of this event, and immediately wrote a con- 
t^l&ty letter to Buonaroti, to which he received the follow- 
ing rej^y :— 

''My dear Friend, — It is with difficulty I answer your 
letter. Yes, Urbiuo is dead ! His life was to me a blessed 
gift, through &e grace of God, and his loss is the greatest 
calamity. 

*^ While he lived he devoted himself to my comfort. For 
twenty-six years he has been my watchful friend ; and dying, 
he has taught me to die without reluctance. I had expected 
that he would have received my parting breath. It is a 
pleasure to me to recollect that I had secured to him inde- 
pendence vrfaile living, and had he survived me, by my will 
he would have been affluent. 

'^ He is taken from me, and there remains to me only the 
hope of seeing him in Paradise. That he is there I cannot 
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doubt. God has given indications of it in his resigned and 
happy death. I have no desire left to remain here ; for the 
best part of me has gone with him.'* 

The loss of Urbino perhaps first opened the fountains of 
tenderness in the heart of Michael Angelo. From this time 
he seems to have resembled less the marble he so beautifully 
chiselled. He was earnestly solicited to return to Florence ; 
but he considered the air of that place unfavourable to his 
health. He passed much of his time in the exercises of his 
religion, and in retirement at Spoleto ; he said solitude was 
necessary to the health of his soul. 

It would seem wonderful that a being so endowed by 
nature as Buonaroti, should never have formed any domestic 
ties of a more tender nature than what he felt for Urbino ; 
but to all hints of this kind, he replied that ** Painting was 
his spouse, and his works his children." 

There may have been a deep and secret source of affection, 
unknown to any one but himself. The sonnets and letters 
that passed between him and the illustrious Marchesana di 
Pescari prove that his heart was not wholly closed to female 
influence. She was the celebrated poetess, Yittoria Co- 
lonna, bom in 1490, and daughter of Fabrizio Colonna. At 
the age of fourteen she married the Marquis di Pescari, to 
whom she was betrothed when four years old. The marriage 
proved one of tender affection, and when he was captured at 
the battle of Ravenna, in 1512, she suffered deeply on his 
account. Soon afler his release, he was again in the ranks of 
war, at the great battle of Pavia, and died of the wounds he 
there received. Yittoria secluded herself in a convent at 
Orvieta, from which place her sonnets and poems found their 
way to the world. They are in Petrarch's style, and filled 
with pathetic lamentations for the death of her husband. The 
Canzone beginning *' Spirto gentil, che sei nel terzo giro del 
ciel," is full of the conceits of the age. In this she says, — 

^' That when her soul is released from its earthly ties, and 
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» 

follows the sacred footsteps of her hushand, Peter, hearing his 
praises of her love and constancy, will not deny her entrance 
at the same gate." 

At this time she was still young, and her hand sought by 
the princes of Italy ; but she woald not listen to any pro- 
posal of new ties. Her correspondence with Michael Angelo 
was constant, and he often addressed to her sonnets, which, 
though expressive of his high admiration and deep feeling, 
are too humble to cause offence, even in the heart of a deter- 
mined recluse. The following is a comparison of the art of 
sculpture with the art of love, which is so difficult to turn 
into satisfactory English, that it may here be inserted in the 
original, for the benefit of those who may be able to under- 
stand it. 

Nod ba Y oUimo arlisU alcun oonceUo 
Ch' nn marmo solo in se non circoscriva 
Col sao soTerchio, e solo a qaello arriva 
La man che obedisoe all' intelleUo. 

n mal eh' io faggo^ e '1 ben ch' io mi prometUH 
In te, donna leggiadra altera e dira, 
Tal si nasconde ; e perch' io piii non viva, 
CoDtraria ho I'arte al desiato efTello. 

Amor donqoe non ha, n6 tna beltate, 
fortmia o durezza o gran disdegno, 
Del mio mal oolpa, o mio destino o sorle ; 

Se dentro del too cor morte e pieute 
Porli in nn tempo, e che 'il mio basso ingegno 
Non sappia ardendo frame altro che morte. 

A ray of sunshine was yet to brighten his existence. On 
his return one day to his house, he found the Marchioness 
di Pescari had called. From this time she resided in Rome. 
Historians say, Tiraboschi among them, that **her motives 
are unknown." 

The sonnets on the part of Michael Angelo did not cease 
after her arrival. In the following one he expresses his con- 
viction that human beauty raises the soul to the Creator : — 
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Ibe nwMitg laee, Um luBdlug ^es^ 

To lieaveo lilt the aoolj 
Ko huinaii power thus bids it rise 

Beyond the earlh*8 ooatroL 
The mighty artist thus deeigDeil^ 

His works sbowld with himself oompaie. 
And beauty raise ihe human mind 

Above porsoils of worldly care. 

Ko longer will I seek to shun 

That speaking glance of thine ; 
It is to me the glorions son 

That warms with love divine : 
And as 1 feel the kindling ray, 

Its fervomr shall my sool delight ; 
The noble flame shall guide my way 

To Him who dwells in endless light. 

For the marchioness he made some of his most beaatiful 
designs, particnlarly the Infant in the lap of the Yirgio, and a 
Christ upon the cross. 

In this friendship there was much to soften and elevate the 
mind of the great artist ; but it was his lot to outlive those 
he most fondly loved. The death of Vittoria took place a 
number of years before his, and the ancient, solitary man was 
doomed to travel on alone. 

At the age of seventy, he was urged to undertake the archi- 
tecture of St. Peter's Church. He accepted the office with 
great reluctance, and on the express condition that he should 
receive no salary. 

His love of writing poetry continued to the end of his life. 
He felt, however, that his taste might be ridiculed, as appears 
by the following passage in a letter to Yasari : — 

" It is the will of God, my dear Yasari, that I still should 
linger here. I know they accuse me of second childhood in 
writing sonnets, and since they say so, I will justify their re-, 
marks — I therefore enclose one more to you. 

My feeble bark has reached the shore, 
And life's tempestuous sea is passed ; 
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T^caMiiif I mee my pofli •^cr. 
And jidd my dntd aonwrt it ImL 
Tlie rival arts thai dunned ay yoolk, 
Thoie Cuicies of ay w ay w ar d waSmd^ 
Tboie wiBBiii^ dfcaBii of lova and tmhy 
In Tain ddosMMn, aD, Ited-^ 
A double death appab bm now; 
The one draws near with ra|iid iliid c ^ 
The other with hb awful brow 
TiiM from etcinity dnridei. 
Scalptnre and painting, rival arts I 
To can no longer soothe my breast; 
*Tls knre divine alone imparts 
The promise of d fatnreresl. 
On that my tnmbUi« sool rdies 
Hy trust the cross, by hope the skie^.* 

As his lasl days approached, he took great delight in read« 
ing the Scriptores, and in the works of Falher Girolamo Sa- 
vonarola. His love of solitude sometimes drew upon him 
severe remarks ; but he well understood the great secret o# 
searching within himself for the true elements of greatness. 

His replies were often caustic and severe. A friend of his, 
intended for the church, arrived at Rome. Michael Angdo 
was unpleasantly struck with the foppishness of his manner, 
and splendid costume, and affected not to know him. The 
man was obliged to tell his name. Michael Angelo disco- 
vered great astonishment. *' Oh !" exclaimed he, *' you are 
very fine ! if the inside is as well endowed as the outside, it 
will be happy for your soul." 

One day, a friend observed '* that he was much to be pitied 
for having spent his life in the pursuit of arts, which he could 
not carry with him." 

He replied, " Why so ? a taste and capacity for them was 
sent by the same hand that sends death." 

" Contemplation," he said, *' was the only food which pio- 
perly nurtured the mind — it was the nurse of high and grand 
conceptions." 

* For the original Italian sonnet, see VasarL 
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Micliael Angelo died at Rome of a slow fe\*er, the 17th of 
February, 1564, at the age of ninety.* He made his will in 
a few words, committing his soul to God, hb body to the 
earth, and his possessions to his nearest relatives ; and added, 
that he died in the faith of Jesus Christ, and the firm hope of 
a belter life. 

His mind was never broken down to tlie habits and con- 
^rsation of every-day life. His religion was the religion of 
nis soul, not of his church ; his alms-giving, compassion for 
his fellow-men ; and his wealth the just reward of labour. 
The triple wreaths of sculpture, painting, and architeotiire 
adorn his tomb ; his memory and works are left to posterity. 

* He was ooCtaneous with the poet Ariosto. 
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EiFFAELLO SANZIO D'URBINO. 



The solemn and silent season of Lent had passed away ; and, 
on the second erening of the joyful Easter, a house was seen 
brightly illuminated in one of the streets of Urbino. It was 
evident that a festival was held there on some happy occasion. 
The sound of music was heard, and guest after guest entered 
the mansion. No one, however, was more cordially welcomed 
than Pietro Perugino, the fellow-student of Leonardo da Vinci, 
at the school of the good old Andrea Yerocchio. 

For a moment general gaiety was suspended, in honour of 
the guest. He was considered at that time one of the greatest 
painters of the age ; and the host, Giovanni di Sanzio, though 
himself only ranking in the second or third order of limners, 
knew well how to prize the rare talents of his visitor. 

The wife of Giovanni came forward, leading her son Ra- 
phael. Perugino had the eye of an artist ; he gazed u])on 
the mother and son with enthusiastic feeling ; the striking 
resemblance they bore to each other, so exquisitely modulate^ 
by years and sex, was indeed a study for this minute copyist 
of nature. 

'' Benvenuto, Messer Perugino," said the hostess, with her 
soft musical voice and graceful Italian accent, and slie placed 
the hand of her boy in that of the artist. Gently lie laid the 
other on the head of the youthful Raphael, and in a sqlems 
and tender manner pronounced a benediction. 

" Your blessing is well timed, my honoured friend," said 
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fedliYil k ghren to celebrate the birih-day of 



■* k tbh his hhth-dajrf * inqaired Perugino. 

^ fka BO,** replied the father, ** he was bom oo the 7th of 
April, the evening of Goad Friday^ and it well befits us lo be 
gaj OD the jayfal Easter that succeeds it.** * 

The hoeten and her bod turned to receive other guests, who 
wore ooniag last, and the two artists continued their oonver- 
Bation. 

^ I have never,** said Perugino, '* beheld so striking a re- 
semblance as between your wife and son.*' 

** I rejoice lliat it is so,** said Giovanni ; ** it was my earnest 
desire that he should be first nourished by his mother's milk.* f 

'* There is the same expression of softness and sensibifity," 
exclaimed Perugino, <' beaming from their eyes, — the fair 
hair parted on the forehead, and falling in wavy curls. Ah ! 
my friend, guard your son from a sensibility that may degene- 
rate into weakness,— from a tenderness of heiart that may 
undermine the foundation of good principle. ' If I read his 
destiny aright, he is bom to excel in high and noble arts. 
To those it were well to direct his attention.** 

" 1 have anticipated your counsel,** said Giovanni. ^ If 
you can have patience with the first attempts of a mere boy, I 
will show you a Madonna whidi he has just completed.^ 

Perugino followed the father through the colonnade' to a 
small enclosure. On the wall were painted a mother kiid 
child, it was truly the infancy of Raphael's art : thene was 
hut little beauty of colouring ; but the expression that in suc- 
ceeding years distinguished his works, was there. 

" My friend,'* said Perugino, " if thou wilt entrust thy boy 
to my care, I will take him as my puprl." 

The father acceded with delight to this proposal. When 
the mother became acquainted with the arrangement, and 

* Raphael and Luther were born in the same year« 
t Che la propria madre lo allalasse. — Vasari. 
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found that her son wos to quit his paleraal dwetting at tlic 
early age of twelve, and reside wholly with Pemgino, the 
could not restrain her tears. With hera the yeuag Rapliaers 
mingled, though ever and anon a bri^t smile darted like a 
sunbeam across his face. 

The parting was one of sadness. Hitherto they had 
scarcely been separated for an hour ; but she nom fell that 
her son was entering the world ; all her lender and deliglit* 
ful solicitudes were to partake of anxiety for the future. 
Perhaps she understood, as mothers frequently dOi the va- 
luable parts of his character. She trembled for the influence 
the world might have on a heart so flexible and feeling, and 
grieved for the disappointments he must endure, and the 
injuries he must receive, from minds all unlike his own. 
*^ But this," thought she, " is the school in which he must 
l^arn. To acquire firmness to resist temptation is the great 
security of virtue." 

He remained with Perugino several years* Raphael was 
made for affection, and fondly did his heart ding lo his 
instructor. For a time he was content to follow his manner ; 
but at length he began to dwell upon his own beau ideal : he 
grew impatient of imitation, and felt that his style was defi- 
cjept in freshness and originality. He longed to pass the 
narrow bounds to which his invention had been oonfiued. 

With the approbation of Perugino, and the consent of his 
parents, he repaired to Siena ; here he was solicited to adorn 
tl;e public library with fresco, and painted there with great 
succ^s. But while he was busily engaged, his friend Pia- 
turrichio one d^ entered. Alter looking ai his friend's ^work 
yery.i^ltentiyely, " Bravo 1'* he exclaimed, "thou hast done 
well, my Raphael 1 But I have just relumed from Florence : 
o.h, :vvoul4 that thou couldst behold the work& of Leonardo da 
Yinci 1 Such liorses ! thay paw the ground, and shake the 
foam from their manes. Oh, my poor Raphael 1 thou hast 
never seen nature ; thou art wasting time on these cartoons. 
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Pcrogino is a good man, and a good painter, I will not deny 
that : bat Leonardo's horses !** 

Raphael threw aside his pencil, and hastily arose. 

** Where now ? " asked his friend, ^ whither art thou going 
so hastily f 

*' To Florencey** exdaimed Raphael. 

" And what carries yoo so suddenly?** 

** The horses of Leonardo,** replied the young artist, spor- 
tively : ** seriously, however, the desire of excellence implanted 
in my souL" 

When he arrived at Florence, he was charmed with tlie 
appearance of the city ; but his whole mind was absorbed in 
the works of Leonardo da Yinci and of Michael Angelo, the 
rival artists of ike age. As his stay was to be short, he did 
not enter upon laborious occupation. His mornings y^rere 
passed in the reveries of his art ; his evenings in the gay and 
fascinating society of Florence, where the fame of Perugino's 
beloved pupil had already reached. The frescos at Si^na 
were spoken of, and the beautiful countenance and gracefM 
deportment of Raphael won him the friendship of dislih* 
gnished men. Taddeo Taddei, the learned friend of Cardinal 
Bembo, solicited liim to reside in his house ; he consented^ 
and, in return for the courtesy, painted for him two pictures, 
in what is called his first style, that of Perugino. 

Lorenzo Nasci was just married to a beautiful young wife, 
and resided at his villa at the foot of Monte St. Gioi^io. 7o 
this abode of elegance and luxury, Raphael was invited, and 
he was requested to paint a picture for the youthful bride. 
He chose his favourite subject, the Madonna and child, with 
St. John by her side, his countenance full of innocent gaiety, 
holding a bird up to the infant Jesus. Either from design or 
accident, the countenance of the Modonna bore a striking 
resemblance to his beautiful hostess ; an indescribable air of 
human fascination, mingled with the spiritual sublimity he 
knew so well how ta portray. Borenzo received this tribute 
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ef bis art vriib rapture ; \\ was more preeiouB to him (ban all 
ibe gems of anliquily collected arouod bim. 

His fine taste appreciated in ibis piece tbe exquisite group- 
ing, in wbieb Raphael so greatly excelled all his predecessors ; 
tbat signal moderation of his, so distant from the theatrical 
effects of inferior artists; the tranquillity and mild uncon- 
scious beauty with which he invested his females, the tenders 
ness whicb animated their countenanees, aud, above all, tlial 
sovereign grace, which has never yet been equalled, and which 
perhaps can never be surpassed. 

'^ This piece," said Loreo20,'pres$ing the hand of Raphael 
witb enthusiasm, *' this piece shall not only be an heir-loom 
of my fiunily» but of Italy. Ages unborn shall look upon it 
wiib delight, and say, ' This is the work of Raflaello Sanzio 
d'Uf bino ! ' " • 

h^ the residence of Lorenzo the young artist remained 

during tbe warm season. It was a spot in which his iniagi- 

naiiou found the fullest exercise. He wandered among the 

groves ; be climbed to the loAiest summits, and gazed on the 

expat^se below ; be threw himself beside tlie water-fall, and 

listened to its murmurs, till sleep insensibly stole over him; 

Then, what visions opened to his mind ! It was on waking 

from such a dream, tbat he seized his pencil, and gave to the 

world one of the most perfect of his Madonnas — tbe Madonna 

del Gardellino. 

The villa was thronged with fashion and gaiety. Tbe song 
and the dance, fair forms and gentle voices ; his spirits were 
in iinisoR with all around him. The lyre of Sappho thrilled 
his senses ; the warbling lute kindled his imagination ; no 
Jifentor was near to counsel or to warn, and Raphael yielded 
to the ei^bantmeot tbat everywhere beset him. 

* Alas I what are the predictions of human foresight I In tbe year 
1548, on the 17ih day of November, the villa, with its precious gems of 
art, iBduding this pjetare of Raphael's, vas destroyed by a slide of the 
monntain I— Yasabi's Life of Raphael. 
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One ereniiig he retired to his oo«eb at a late hoar* H^ 
had been the hero of a t^ and lore and beaaty had heed- 
lessly scattered their flowers in the path of the Irving Adonis. 
In rain he sooght a few boors of sliimher. He had qua0ed 
the juice of the grape, emptying goblet aifter goblet, till his 
beating pulse and throbbing temples refiised to be quieted. 
He started from hb couch and approached the lattice ; the 
hea?ens had changed their aspect, the still sereoitjr of the 
evening had passed away, and the clouds were hurzjiiig over 
the pale and watery moon. Nothing was heard but the low 
sighing of the wind ; and now and then a sudden gust swept 
throu|^ the bttice, and threatened to extinguish the taper 
which was burning dimly on the table. A slight noise made 
him turn his eyes, and he perceived a note that the wind 
bad displaced. He hastily took it up. It was Perngino's 
hand-writing. He cut the silken cord that fastened it, and 
read — 

<'0n me» my beloved RaiTaelloi devolves the task of in- 
forming you of the events which have taken pLaoe at UrbiD^ 
May this letter find you prepared for all the cbati^es of life ; a 
wise man will never sufiler himself to be taken by surpinse ; 
this is true philosophy, and the only phifosqpl^ that >cai3i 
serve us.* An epidemic has prevailed at Urbi9P,. and bas 
entered your paternal dwelling. Need I say mor^ ?. Cfif^^ 
to me, my son, at Perugia, for I am the only p^ent.tbat 
remains to you. 

Where now was the delirium excited by ^y $n4 thought- 
less excess? The goblet would have sparkled to b^ eye no 
longer, had it been presented to his lips. In. the midst of 

* Fu Pietro persona di assai poca religione, e non se gli potd mai 
er«dere 1' immortBUlk delT anima.^VlTA m Pitltao Pbrvgim, wl 
Yasari* 
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pleasure, •: re the rose-buds with which he had crm\'ne<i him- 
self were wilhered, the vaice of death, deep and hollow, 
sounded in hh ear! The hcfad that had throbbed so vio- 
lently was for a moment stilled. The blood that had rushed 
wiih sueh feverish excitement was stayed in its course. It 
seemed as if death had laid an icy hand upon his heart. By 
degrees animation returned, and he awoke to a sense of tlie 
wretchedness of his situation. 

" My mother ! my motlicr ! " he exclaimed ; *• never more 
am I to beliold thee ! Never more to rest my head on thy 
bosom! Never more to hear thy voice, to feel thy face 
pressed to mine, thy arms encircling my neck, thy hand upon 
my aching brow!" 

As he liastily arose, a crucifix Avhich his mother had sus- 
pended to his neck at parting, fell from his bosom. Even 
the symbols of religion are sacred where the living principle 
has been early implanted in the heart. He pressed it to his 
lips ; '' Ah ! " thought he, *' what is the philosophy of Peru- 
ghiOj compulsed to the faith of which this is the Emblem ! " 
itis thoirglils went back to infancy and cliildhood, and his 
grief 'aiid reraor-se grew less intense. He dwelt on the deep 
and 'endanng love of his parents till he felt assured death 
dmld'tiot extinguish it, and that he should see them again in 
£l brighter sphere. 

'* When morning came, it found Raphael ddm and com- 
pt>sed-; tfhe lines of grief and thought were deeply marked on 
his youthful face; but the whirlwind and the storm had 
passed^ He took leave of his friends, and hastened to Peru- 
gino, who received him with the fondness of a parent. 
^ Here he remained some time, and at length collected suffi- 
cient resoluiion to return to Urbino, and once more enter the 
mansion of his desolated home. 

It was necessary for him to reside at his native place for a 
number of mouths. During that time, he painted several 
line pictures. His heart, however, yearned for Florence, and 
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he retained to it onee more with the determination of making 
it his home« With for different sensations did he a second 
time enter the city of heanty. The freshness of his gaiety was 
blighted ; lessons of earthly disappointment were eter present 
to his mind, and he retamed to it with the res<^ote purpose of 
devoting himself to serious occupation. 

How wdl he fulfilled this resolution all Italy can bear wit- 
ness. From this time be adopted what has been called his 
mcimd mmmer. He painted for the Dake of Urbino the 
beautiftil picture of the Saviour at sun-rne, with the mornii^ 
light cast over a face resplendent with divinity ; the flowers 
glittering with dew, the two disciples beyond, still buried in 
slumber, at the time when the Saviour turns his eyes upon 
them with that tender and sorrowful exclamation,^—^ Could 
ye not watch one hour?'' 

Raphael enriched the city of Florence with his works. 
When asked what had suggested some of the beautiful com* 
binations of his paintings, he said, " they came to me in my 
sleep.** At other times he called them ^ visions" and then 
again said that they were the result of ** una certa idea cbe mi 
viene alia mente." It was this power of drawing from tlie 
deep wells of his own mind that gave such character, origin- 
ality, and freshness to his works. He found that power 
within^ which so many seek, and seek in vain, without 

At the age of twenty-five, Raphael was summoned by ^e 
Pope to paint the chambers of the Vatican. The famous 
frescos of the Vatican need neither enumeration nor descrip- 
tion ; the world is their judge and their eulogist. 

No artist ever consecrated his works more by his affections 
than Raphael. The same hallowed influence of the heart 
gave inexpressible charm to Gorreggia's, afterwards. One of 
Raphael's friends said to him, in looking over particular 
figures in his groups, ''You have transmitted to posterity 
your own likeness.'* 

*' See you nothing beyond that ?** replied the artist. , 
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** I see," said the critic^ ** the deep bhie qfe» and the long 
fidr hair parted on the forehead." 

" Observe," said Raphael, " the femioine soAoeas of ex- 
pression, the beautiful harmony of thought and feelings When 
I take my pencil for high and noble purposes, the spirit of my 
mother hovers over me. It is her couDtenance, not luy 
own, of which you trace the resemblance." 

This expression is always observable in his Madonnas. His 
portraits of the Famarina are widely differenL Raphael in bis 
last and most excellent style, united what was graceful and 
exquisite in Leonardo, with the sublime and noble manner of 
Michael Angelo. It is the privilege and glory of genius to 
appropriate to itself whatever is noble and true. The region 
of thought is thus made a common ground for all, and one 
master mind becomes a reservoir for the present and future 
times. 

When Raphael was invited to Rome by Pope Julius II., 
Michael Angelo was at the height of his glory ; his character 
tended to inspire awe rather than affection : he delighted in 
the majestic and the terrible. In boldness of conception and 
grandeur of design, he surpassed Leonardo, but never could 
reach the sweetness and gentleness of his figures. Even his 
children lose something of their infantine beauty, and look 
fuature ; his women are commanding and lofly ; his men of 
gigantic proportions. His painting, like his sculpture, is re- 
markable for anatomical exactness, and perfect expression of 
the muscles. For this union of magnificence and sublimity 
it was necessary to prepare the mind; the first view was 
almost terrific, and it was by degrees that his mighty works 
produced their designed effect. Raphael, while he felt all the 
greatness of the Florentine, conceived that there might be 
something more like nature — ^something that should be har- 
monious, sweet, and flowing — ^that should convey the idea of 
intellectual, rather than of external, majesty. Without yield- 
ing any of the correctness of science, he avoided harshness. 
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Md imiUMd tntiqiiity in uniting grace and elegance with a 
ftlrict observation of science and of tbe rales of art. 

ll was with surprise that Michael Angelo beheld in the 
]foiUbftil Raphael a rival artist ; nor did he receive this truth 
meeklv : be treated him with coldness and distance. In the 
meaa tiase Raphael went on with his works ; he completed 
the frescos of the Vatican,* and designed the carloons.f He 
also produced those exquisite paintings in oil which seem the 
perfection of human art. 

Haman affection is necessary to awaken the sympathy of 
human beings ; and Raphael, in learning how to portray it, 
bad found the way to the heart. In mere grandeur of inven- 
tion he was surpassed by Michael Angelo. Titian excelled 
him in colouring, and Goreggio in the beautiful gradation of 
tone; but Raphael knew how to paint the soul ; in this he 
stood alone. This was the great secret of a power which 
seemed to operate like magic. In his paintings there is some- 
thing which makes music on the chords of every heart ; for 
they are the expression of a mind attuned to nature, and find 
answering sympathies in the universal soul. 

While Michael Angelo was exalted with the epic grandeur 
of his own Dante, Raphael presented the most fmished scenes 
of dramatic life, and might be compared lo the immortal 
Shakspeare — scenes of spiritual beauty, of devotion, and of 
pastoral simplicity, yet uniting a classic elegance which the 

» • 

* These are the celebrated works which have been so much visited, ad- 
mired, and imitated for more than three centuries. They are tolerably pre- 
ferred ; but are said !• have been much injured bf the firies of the Oermab 
soldiers, who used these rooms as their bansaelcs, in tbe aaeh of R»me by 
Charles Y/s Generals, soon after Raphael's death. 

t Where Raphael's cartoons are spoken of, certain paintings on paper are 
meant, wbich he eiecuted as fNitlems fbr tapestry, (o be used in tbe Proces- 
sion of Corpus Domini at Rome. It is believed that they were carried into 
England from the Low Countries, where they were sent to be executed ia 
tapestry. The tapestries are annually exhibited at Rome. For the manner 
in whieh the cartoons are used in fresco, see note to Michael Angelo. 
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poet does not possess. Buonaroii was die %mdet of luly^ 
and Raphael became its idol. 

Julius was so much enchanted with bis painthgs is the 
halls of the Vatican, that he ordered the frescos of iormer ap. 
tisis to be destroyed. Among them were some of Perugkio'Ai 
but Raphael would not suffer these to he removed l0r jliisown ; 
he viewed them as the relics of a beloved and honoured 
friend, and they were consecrated by tender and gr«beful 
feelings. 

On a bright, dear morning in June, two young Romans 
stood waiting before the Church of St. ftter. 

" It will be a sight worth seeing,'' exclaimed one of them : 
*' a meeting between Alcibiades and Diogenes.'' 

In a few moments they perceived Raphael approaching. He 
was surrounded by his pupils, thirteen in number, yet distin* 
guished from them all by his picturesque and graceful oos*^ . 
tufne, his berelta and black plumes. By his side walli^d his 
most cherished and devoted pupil, Julio Romano ; then aum 
promiscuously, Francesco Penni, Pellegrino, Pierino del Vaga, 
Poliidoro da Caravaggio, Mattunno Bartolomeo, and othere« 
It was not a silent group ; there was much gaiety, conversing, 
and gesticulation. Knots of people stood wailing to seo them 
pass ; and as the bright Italian sun darled its beams among 
them, it seemed to form a halo ai'ound the beloved and youUi- 
ful master. 

*' Look," exclaimed one of the Roman cavaliers, " Diogenes 
is coming ! now for the meeting !" 

Michael Angelo appeared at a liule distance, in his usual 
dress, his beretto drawn low over his forehead, yet not so low 
as to conceal a pair of dark piercing eyes, while the lines of 
his strongly marked face inspired common bdiolders with a 
reveronee which amounted almost to awe. 

When he perceived Raphael approaching he did not change 
his demeanour excepting, perhaps, a little compression of the 
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lips ; and lie walked forward with folded arms, in the shadow 
of the htiildtng. 

No so Raphael : his quick eye caught the ootline of the 
mighly master ; *' Zitto !*'* and his pupils were hu^ied. As 
Michael Angelo approached, they opened to either side, and 
the riYal artists, the one in the dignity of mature age, the 
other in the bloom of manhood, stood ihce to face. Nothing 
could be more remarkable than their figures ; the firm, ma- 
jestic bearing of the one, and the slight, graceful proportions 
of the other. Raphael respectfully dofied his bereua, and 
Michael Angelo held out his hand, which the young artist 
slightly touched. It were well if they had thus parted. 

But Julio Romano, who was the ardent admirer of both, 
and wished for a better understanding between them, ex- 
claimed, '* I am glad you did not pass without reeogninngeach 
other/' 

" How could I ?" replied Michael Angelo, " when tlie 
Sanzio marches the street like a provost, all his seijeants about 
him." 

" And how could I fail to distinguish Michael Angelo," ex* 
claimed Raphael, his dark bhie eye kindling, *'when he 
marches the street alone, like an executioner?" 

Raphael collected from every part of the world medallions 
of intaglios and antiques to assist him in his designs* He 
loved splendour and conviviality, and gave offence thereby to 
the rigid and austere. It was said that he had a pi*Qspect of 
changing the graceful beretta for a cardinal's hat ; but this 
idea might have arisen from the delay which existed 'in his 
marriage with Cardinal Bibiano's niece, whose hand her uncle 
had offered to him. Peremptorily to reject this proposal of 
the cardinal without giving offence would have been irapos* 
sibic, and Raphael was too gentle in his own feelings volun- 
tarily to injure another's ; but he was not one to sacrifice his 
affections to ambition. 

* Silence. 
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Whatcf er were the s&rogigkss of his heart* tb^ >«ere early 
terminated. Amidst the caresses of the great, the fond and 
devoted friendship of his equals, the enthosiastic bve of his 
pupils, and Che adulation of his inferiors ; while crowned with 
wealth, lanie, and honour, and regarded as the equal of the 
hitherto greatest artist in the world, he was suddenly called 
away. He died on Good Friday, the day of his birth, at the 
age of thirty'^even, i520. 

We are sometimes impressed with veneration when those 
who have even drunk the cup of life ahnost to its dregs» resign 
it with resignation and Christian faith. But Raphael calody 
and firmly resigned it when it was full to the brim» 
• Leo X. and Cardinal fiibiano were by his bed*side. The 
sublime picture of the Transfiguration, the last and greatest 
which he painted, was placed opposite to him, by his own 
desire. How impressive must have been the scene ! His 
dying eye turned from the crucifix he held in his hand to the 
giory of the beatified Saviour. 

His cotemporaries speak of him as affectionate, disinter- 
ested, modest, and sincere ; encouraging bumble merit, and 
freely giving his advice and assistance where it was needed and 
deserved. 

The earnestness with which Bibiano promoted and desired 
the union between Raphael and bis niece ; the respect and 
tenderness which the lady herself manifested for him in re- 
questing that her ashes might rest in the same tomb with his, 
are- some among many testimonies of the esteem and affection 
with which all, who knew him intimately, regarded him. He 
was buried with great pomp, and with true sorrow from a 
thousand hearts, in the Pantheon at Rome, and his remains 
have been recently ro*interred in the sarcophagus taken from 
the ruins of the ancient city. 

It is pleasant to gather evidences of llie high estimation in 
which Raphael was held. Lanzi says — ^' He so much excited 
the admiration of Leo and of all Rome, that they regarded him 
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as a man sent from heaven to revive the ancient ^plendoiir ot 
the eternal diy.'* 

He also alludes to his coltivation of histoiy and poetry. 
He wrote sonnets ; but it does not appear that any have been 
preserved. The following letter is without donbt amfaentie^ 
It was written in the old Italian, and will be found in the piie* 
fiicc to the Hfe of Raphael, in the fifth volume of Yasarr. The 
mention of his early friend, Taddeo Taddei, is a testimony to 
his grateful and affectionate feelings. H seems probable that 
the letter was written to his old master, Perugino ; f hoogh no 
superscription is preserved : — 

** Most dear Sir, dear to me as a Father, — I have recei^^ 
your letter, in which I learn the death of our illustrious Duke. 
May God have mercy on his soul ! I could not read your ac- 
count without tears ; but, for these things, which are iiMivit- 
able, we must have patience and submit to the ^ill (d Godi 
The other day 1 wrote to my Uncle to send me tlie pMAlagat 
the prophetess, which is under that of our lady, but he has 
not sent it ; and I beg you lo inform him, whenever there is an 
opportunity to send, in order that 1 may please her ladyship, 
since you know we are now quite in need of lier patronage. 
I request you also lo tell my Uncle and tlie Santa^ that if 
Taddeo Taddei, of whom we have spoken sereral times, should 
come to Urbino, they must treat him well, without regard- 
ing expense, and you, loo, will have the goodness to pay him 
honour for my sake;' for 1 am under greater obligations ta him 
than to any man living. For the painting I have not fixed any 
price yet, and shall not do it, because it will be better that its 
value should be determined by a third person. I have not 
written to you on this subject, because I am still uncertain 
about it. The owner of the painting has promised to furnish 
me with work to the amount of three hundred gold ducats, 
both here and in France. Afler the i^ivals I shall have it in 
my power to let you know wliat the picture will amount to, for 
1 nave already finished the cartoon, and will fi\ every thing 



about k after Easter Sunday. I should like, if it is possible, 
lo have a letter to the Gonfaloniere of Florence fnwi the Signer 
Prefimo. A few days since, I wrote to my Uncle and to Gio- 
no«H> at Booie to procure me (me, which would be very useful, 
oa acQount of a certain room to be painted, and for which 
his Holiness will give me the orders. 

**" I wish you, if possible, to send me such a letter, which 
I am almosi sure you will obtain from Signer Prefetto, if you 
ask it in my name, mentioning me to him as his old friend 
and servant. 

'* Remember me to the master and to Bodolpho, 

and to all our friends. — ^April, md. viu. 

"Your Raphaello, 
" Painter, at Florence.'? 

Aa inseripiioB in Laiin was placed in the paternal man- 
sion iit whidi Raphael was bom.* The following is a literal 
trftnelaAion :•*-- 

. ' " NEVBB TO WE, 

WITHIN THESE HUMBLE WALLS, 

THE EXCELLENT PAINTEB BAPHAEL 

WAS BOBN 

on VHE 8th BEFOBE THE IDES OP APBIL, 1483. 

REYEBE, 

THEBEFOBE, STBANGER, 

THE NAME, AND THE GENIUS OF THE PLACE ; 

NOB wondeb; 

A mVINC POTENCY PBESIDES IN HUMAN APFAIBS, 
AND IS. WONT OFTEN TO SBUT «B£AT THINGS WITHIN SlUU*." 

ThronghoiA Uie worid a sacred poieooe plays. 
And often crowns the beggar's head with bays. 

* nunqcajf moriturus, 

biigui9 biscb in akdibu8, 

bumus illb pictor raphasl 

natus est. 
oct. id. apr. an. mcdxxciii» 

YBNKRARB 

IGITUR HOSPUS 

HOMBN BT «KNIUM LOCI. 

KB MIRERB 

Ltn>IT IN HVMANIS DIYINA POTKNTIA BBBC8 

BT 8ABPB IN PARTIS CLAUOBBB MAGNA 80LET. 
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ANTONIO ALLEGRl DA COBEGGIO. 



" Here comes Antonio, with his new picture/' said M addelena 
to her father Nicolo ; ** do, dear father, speak kindly to him." 

*^ Nay, daughter," replied Nicolo, ** thoa canst not expect 
roe to he as dove-like as thyself. 1 will speak to him as one 
man may speak to another. It would have been well ht 
thee, had I not yielded to thy foolish hncy in the first place. 
Hadsl ihou married Pietro, thou would st have taken thy pro« 
per station in the world, and heen mistress of one of the finest 
inns in Correggio. I should not see thee, as I do now, want- 
ing the necessaries of life.'* 

'' Father," said Maddelena, " thou art mistaken ; I want 
nothing. I am the happiest being in the world." 

" Then why dost thou weep?" said Nioolo ; for the tears 
of the young wife were falling like a morning shower. 

'' Look ?" said she, " Antonio is just coming up the hill : 
see how feeble he walks — he can scarcely carry his picture : 
ab, he stops to rest — do you see how pale he is?" 

" Yes, yes, I see. He had better have taken my advice, 
and worked at my trade. I offered to give him a year's m- 
slruction for no remuneration but his services ; but nothing 
would do but he niilst paint pictures, that are good for nothing 
in the world. Now jars, and pipkins, and milk-pans, and 
flower-pots, are good for something, and will always bring 
money." 

^* Yes, father, but Antonio's works will bring him fame — 
glory." 
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** Fame ! glory ! nonsense ! canst thou live upon these 
eommodities ?" 

'* We want bot very litile to live upon : indeed, fathery if 
Antonio were well, I should not have a wish ungratified. He 
is so kind, so gentle, so fond of our little GiovaBni, and of 
the infant. CMi, there are few so blest as I am ! To have 
such a husband, father, — one whose genius will lead him to 
immortality !'» 

" It is in a fair way of leading thee to immortality, my poor 
child,'' sttd Nicok)^ with feeling. ** Thou art almost as pale 
as he. I little thought, whea I let thee out of my fold, thai 
thou v^nldsl find no other shepherd.'* 

*' Say what you please to m^," said Maddelena : ** you are 
my £Mher, my dear father^ and I can bear it all ; but 1 be- 
seech y^iu, do not say such things to my poor Antonio : they 
make faim miserable— they break his heart.*' 

^' I wish you had married Pietro," reiterated Mioolo, ** he 
has a Bteut heart." 

** Rather say, you wish I was in my grave ; for I would 
Sooner be there, than married to ?nm. No, no, you do net 
wish such misery for your poor child. Look, father! Antonio 
is up again, and coming. Ah, when you see his picture, I am 
sure you wiU say to him, *" You did right Antonio, to pursue 
painting ; it will lead you to immortality.' " . 

Antoirio slowly ascended the hiU, and Maddelena met him. 
" Let me look at it," said she, and he turned the picture 
towards her. ^ How beautiful !" ^ exclaimed : '< they are 
Just such faces as we shall see in heaven." 

When ttiey entered the house the painter modestly set down 
the picture with its face to the walL 

'^ A wafm day, Antonio," said Nicolo ; '* thou shalt have a 
cup of my- good old wme to refresh thee." 

** Rather a cup of milk," replied Antonio ; 'M do not love 
your heating draughts ; they only add to the heat here," and 
he laid his hand upon his breast. 
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** My datr husbuid/' said Haddelena^ soothingly^ *^ thoa 
hast painled too closely lor ahese few days past ; iwi ii is for 
jou, fallMSV AnliHiio ha«^ been enga^d. He said lie ^vouid 
paini a pktme tot your jtooidi and he has brought it.'' 

** It is but a Ittde thiogi" said Antottio, rising, <<biit I yM 
show it to yot." 

^ Wait a moneBt,'' exclaimed Maddelena, ^ 1 hear tmt Iktie 
Giovanniy and baby too is awake!" and goin^ o«l she re- 
tamed in a few moments with the chikl in her arms, seated 
heraetf »ear the wiadow, with Giovanni leaning iqpon her lap, 
and saidy ^ Comci Antonio, I am ready." 

Slowly, and with some trepidation, the painter dtspli^red 
the picture* It was a Maddonna with the infant in "her arms, 
and John near her — Maria and her children— bearing aveiy 
striking resemblance to the living group before them. 

Mioolo gazed upon it ; his stern features retased ; he 
attempted to spenk, and burst into tears. 

** My daughter !" he at length exdaimed, ^ my Mttk Gie- 
varaii! just as they look now;" and suddenly tunung to 
Antooio, he seized his hand. " Yes," continued he, " tksm 
wert right to pursue painting ; it wtU lead thee to tmrnor" 
talitpr 

" Did I not say so ?" said the delighted wife, and her arms 
were in a moment around her father's neck. 

^ Good, kind Antonio,'' said Nicolo, ^^ 1 will not /find lauU 
with Mdddelena that she did not choose Pietto: ao,iia, he 
cannot paint such a pictureas this. He id a very goed-tfipsitiv 
aad keeps good wines, and a good inn ; but ihou hast^ehose* 
wellf my daughter." • . 

It was a happy day for Antonio and his wife. Nicolo^- who 
estimated the value of the picture by tlie perfeet resemblance 
the mother and children bore to the beings beloved best, aftd 
by hia devotional impressions, repeatedly exdainied, <' Pietre 
liever oould have painted sudi a picture as tliat«" 
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** Don't let US talk of Pieiro, faiber," B«id Madtklena ; 
** I never kear bia name witlioui stimklering." 

^ Wbat is the matter with him, pray t" asked Nio6k> ; ^ b 
a man to be desfvised because he takes a fancy to a young girl, 
and is willing to give her both hand and heart ?"* 

*< You do not know him, indeed, father. He persecutes 
Aaionio^ and wili never forgive him for the preference I 
have shown him.'' 

*^ No wonder," said Antonio, ** that he envies me the 
treasure 1 have gained : ah, dear Maddelena, we wiH not be 
hard upon poor Pietro ; his disappointment was heavy. He 
is solitary in his plenty ; thou mightest have shared it with 
him« Now thou hast poverty," his eye glistened, but a 
smile played round his month as he added — ^and Ihy 
Antonio." 

** AinI believe me, friend," said the young wife, with en- 
thusiasm, ** I should not love thee more if thou liadst llie 
wealth of the great Filippo Strozzi." 

It Might be truly said, this was the happiest day of lfad«- 
4Mena'8 life. For the first time her father, who had always 
despised Antonio's art, had given full and complete testi- 
mony to its power. 

- Littto Giovanni, who had been furnished with an agnus 
deij to represent the St. John, was full of the restless gtce 
of mfiuiny; and Antonio^ animated by the scene, seemed to 
pactake^iiot only of the glow of pleasure, bat of the health 
tiiai-piisvailed. His pale cheek borrawed a fresher hue, 
iiseyefr sparkled with vnwonted brightness, and his soft, 
melancholy smile was changed occ;)sionally into one of genial 
l^aiety/ ■ - 

There are few days set down in the calendar of a man's 
life, in whieh Happiness comes in her own pure and original 
beauty. When she does, she is attended by holy affections : 
she comes as when she first wandered in the garden of 
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EdM, and fills the heart with her presence. F^me, ^wealth, 
and ambition, the idols of ^ earth, are not there; bui Lo^re, 
with her tender relations, and holy ties,-^at Mice the image 
and the boon of its Divine Creator. 

Even Nieok), so absorbed in the everf-day affairs of life, 
so taken np with bis pottery, his pipkins and pans^ became 
in a degree inlellectoal ; and when evening arrived, and it 
vras necessary to part, the most perfect confidence existed 
between the group. Maddelena, vnih her infant in her 
arms, and her little Giovanni holding kis father's hand, 
and running by her side, with the other diildren following, 
feh, as she returned to their humble dwelling, that Ufa bad 
nothing more to bestow. Their road lay by the four*4t<Mried 
and ornamented house of Pietro. The piazzas were full of 
peasantry collected in groups. Mule-drivers and carriers 
seemed to be the heroes of the revelry. One, however, was 
there who had fixed upon them a malignant eye, and that 
was the host. He stood brandishing a flask of wine, and ^' 
claiming with a loud voice. The serenity and contentmeni 
pictured upon their faces, roused the evil passions of his ma- 
ture ; and as soon as the piazza was cleared^ he tient his 
steps towards the house of Nicolo. 

When he entered, he found him standing before the pioHwe 
Antonio had brought him. 

** What daub have you there ?" said Pietro* . i 

" Daub !" repeated Nicolo : " wait till you seail/by day- 
light, before you judge of it. There is Madnkknarald little 
Giovanni as perfect as life ; and theugh it is the image of my 
own daughter, that I have dandled <HI my knet^ strange as it 
may seem, I feel as if I must prostrate myself hefofOj her in 
the picture and worship her." Then^ wkii a cleav^ dec^ bass 
he began : — ^ 

O MiielissiiiA, O.pwiuiiBi^ 
DulcU Virgo Maria, 
Kater amata, intenerata, 
Ora, ora» pro nobis! 
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^ Whf, what has oiMBe over diee, Nkolof'eicbined 
bift Aaioiiio iMfwhcM thee^ as be did thj daagiiter f ' 

«< I know MC," i«|ilied he, '' trai set er did I led myself a 
true Catholic tali I saw this picture." 

^ Nonsense ! Because Antooio can paiot the eyes mkc, 
and nomh of his wife, which anybody oould do if they 
wore directly before hiai, thoa matt forsooth thiok he has 
done a ^restifork. Bot I will lell thee a secret, Mieolo : thy 
poor daughter has a hard lot. Antonio cares for nothing but 
his pictnreo : there he sits before his easel from morning to 
night. Whai it is time for dinner, what have they to eat? 
Nothing ! Anlooio takes his cup of milk, and poor Maddelena, 
and her Hule Giovanni, and the other children, may take a cup 
of cold water.'* 

^ Indeed, I know they are very poor ; but they love each 
Qtber so mncfa that they are happy. Antonio is promised a 
round sum fcnr his picture that he is now painting ; besides, 
ihoo knowett me too well lo suppose I wonld let them suffer. 
Ah 1 hadtt tfMm seen them to-day, thou wouldsl have felt, as 1 
^d, that they wanted nUkukg.'* 

** Poor Nicolo !^ eidaimed Pietro, dirugging his shoulders 
*' well, well, I am glad thou art deceived ; it is better fo 
theer 

Nay, Pietro, if you have anything lo lell nie, speak out." 
Take home thy dangler 1" 
*^ Wh^ do you mean Y' 
'« Take hoiae thy daughter !" 
' ^ Speak out l" said Nicolo, impatiently. 
• ^^,^1109" replied Pietro, '* 1 have said enough. It is not 
my biMtness to lose Uie patronage of a great man, to ser\ e a 
wovian who has seerned me. Find out the rest thyself: I 
have given thee a clue. Good night !" He took his cap, and 
turned to go, but Nicolo seized him with an iron grasp. 

" You stir not from here," said he, *« till you tell me what 
you mean." 
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Pieiro inrned pale. ^ Pronise me secresy, then," said he. 

"I promise ihee nothing," said Niooh). **!t is for my 
child, ay own heart's bhxMi, that I am contending ; and I 
win hare a death-struggle, ere we part without clearing up 
this mysleiy.'' 

** Very welL If thou iasistest," said Pietro, drawing a short 
knife horn his belt Suddenly his manner changed. *' Thoa 
aeest, good Nieolo, I am armed : I could take thy life, if 1 
pleaaed : bat I am thy friend, and will tell thee all. But thou 
wik not rain me for this good turn ?** 

** No, no," said Nieolo, softening : *^ fear me not.*' 

*^Thou knowest Vecchina? It is he for whom Antonio is 
painting the picture." 

** So I have understood," replied Nieolo. 

** Dost thou know the price he is to receive for it ?" 

'' Sixty crowns," said Nieolo, ** and the picture is nearly 
completed." 

** And art thou so simple, my poor Nieolo, as to think any 
one would give that sum for a daub of Antonio's bmsh ? To 
be sure they gave him a good price for his copdas, in Rirma, 
and 80 they did the other head mechanics. But I will tell 
thee the truth, it is Maddelena, thy daughter, that is to be 
bartered." 

'' Impossible !" exclaimed Nieolo. 

*< Too true. I heard it all myself, with my own ears, as I 
stood near the trellis that concealed me. But, I pray (bee, be 
calm : keep the secret. Take home thy daughter and her 
child, and you will see whether he gets sixty crowns finr his 
picture. Good night, friend Niaolo." 

Poor Nieolo did not close hh eyes that night : he was per- 
plexed how to manage the matter and not implicate Pietro, 
whose secret he felt that he had wrested from him. 

In the morning he went immediately to the cottage of 
Antonio. As he passed Pietro's house, the landlord stood at 



^e door; be iiodded la Nkol*^ $SkA piaoed kk ^tget on his 
jQQooUi, ia token of silenoe* 

When Uie. lather afrived» he fiNUid JUrtonio paiiiiing, and 
Haddelena sitting by the side of his Wisely with her iofiiat in 
her arms, and Giovanni leaning on her bp ; the other cbildran 
nvere playing. Both iveloomed him warmly. On their side, 
never had there been s«ch peHea eonfidenee* 
. "1 baye come," said he, abrupt^, '*to propose lo thee, 
Haddelena, to retom lo thy father's house. Antonio is always 
engaged at his pictures, and I am very lonely* Gome home 
to me, ray child, and bring thy children." 

** Surdly, lather, you are not serious," exclaimed Maddelena ; 
"you cannot ask me to leave Antonio?" 

*' He has his pictures : he cares not for thee," said Nicolo, 
lowering his voice, the roughness of his manner checked ^y 
her gentle reply. 

Antonio laid down his brush, and hastily arose. 
" Ye9t" continued Nicole, \ know all. Sixty crovims thou 
art to receive from Yecchina." 

'' U^was a generous offer," replied Antonio, " but his own ; 
I fixed no price." 

"Qow came the fiend to fix his ^ on my daughter?" 
asked Nicolo, with returning ferocity. 

*< He saw the picture I painted for you," replied Antonio, 
mildly, ** and i think he fell in love with Maddelena, for he 
offered ^ne sixty crowns for — " 

'' And thou wert base enough to accept the offer ?" inter- 
nipted Nicolo. 

'< I know not," said Antonio, '' why you caU it base. Gladly, 
most gladly, would I keep all my pictures myself; but we are 
poor, and I must earn mon^." 
" And you confess it ?" 
Why should I not?" 

Hark ye ! Antonio Allegri," exclaimed Nicolo, his face 
scarlet with auger ; " your pic^res are your own : if you can. 

F 
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miike anything by painting cintass and wood, you are welcome 
to do it ; bol Lena is still my own daoghter, and any base 
projects yon maj form with regard to her, will be your ruin." 

** Mj dear lather,*' said liadddena, ** what has happened to 
yon T — ^who has been poisoning jour mind ? — who has spoken 
ill of Antonio? — and what have th^ said ?" 

^Alasl my child, yon little know what a horrible scheme 
has been projected between this monster and Signor Yeo- 
china.'* 

** There has been no horrible scheme. Antonio engaged 
to paint him a picture, just like the one he gave you. In- 
deed, fiither, I must tell yon, though Antonio charged me not 
to say one word about it. Yecchina offered him sixty crowns 
for that veiy picture ; but he said, * No : my gpod father-in- 
kw has given me his most precious treasure, and this is the 
only return I can make him.' " 

** What, then, could Pietro mean, when he told me that 
Antonio was to give you up to Yecchina for sixty crowns?" 

^ Father," said Maddelena, sorrowfully, '* I am not sur- 
prised at any low calumny that Pietro might contrive against 
my Antonio ; but that you could for a moment listen to it, 
fills me with grief and astonishment. How little you know 
us I" 

*' I perceive," said Antonio, with mildness, " that Pietro 
might have been mistaken. The morning Yecchina came to 
me, and saw the picture I painted for you, he said it most be 
juii tueh an one^ and when we parted, he turned back and 
added, ' Remember, / am to have your Maddelena' Pietro 
was sauntering round, and no doubt heard imperfectly ; but 
he is a bad man to conceive so base a thought." 

^ My children," exclaimed Nicolo, ** I am old and childish, 
and no match for Pietro, and 1 will see him no more." 

'' Thank Heaven I" said Maddelena. 

*' Forgive me, Antonio," said Nicolo^ holding out his 
hMid. 
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Antonio took it, and gently pressed it *^For^yt me** 
said he, meekly, **tliat I have hrooghl poverty oo thy- 
daoghter.*' 

When Nioolo had gone, Antonio, instead of resaming his 
painting, sat with his head leaning on his hand, apparently in 
deep and melancholy thooght. Maddelena looked earn^tly 
and <rflen at him ; at length she gently approached, and, 
bending down, imprinted a fervent kiss upon his forehead. 

''My father says right," says she, '^he is old, and no 
match for Pietro. Do not be cast down, my dear Antonio ; 
let not such foolish talk distress yoo.'* 

" It is not that which makes me unhappy,** replied Antonio, 
** no man in his senses could imagine such wickedness. But 
1 have been a cruel friend to thee, Maddelena, and yet I love 
thee better than my life. I have condemned thee to poverty. 
Thy father was right when he opposed our union. But it is 
not too late yet — 1 will no longer deceive myself or wrong 
you aiMl the Kttle ones — I will paint no more. And yet it is 
hard to renounce that, which next to thyself has been my joy ; 
but DO matter — it is all deception ; fool that I was to believe 
myself inspired ! I, who have never seen the works of the 
great Michael Angelo ! Thank Heaven it is not too kite — I 
will cut wood, or drudge in the potteries. My poor Madde- 
lena ! methinks thou lookest pale— ah, thine has been a hard 
lot-^I have sat at my easel from momidg till night ; and what 
have I done, but paint canvass and wood ? and because 1 had 
never seen any of the great masters, truly I thoifght myself 
inspired. But it is over, dearest ; I will toil for thee with 
these bands at the most menial offices. I will paint no more. 
Yet, after the l<mg wearisome day is over, surely I may sit by 
thy side, and imagine such scenes and such beings as I once 
loved to paint ; this cannot be wrong, and it will be my re- 
creation. Ah, dear wife, sometimes I have such blessed 
visions ! they are not of this earth ! the time will come when 

F 2 
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we may tted oar soob on beaaty, and not go hungiy for iu 
Who calk? Did nol some one speak f* 

** No one, dear," said M addelena ; ** there is nobody here 
bat myselt*' 

** Then I was dreaming ; I thoogbt some body said 'Antonio/ 
in a faint, low whisper. There is no air here I think : whftl 
has come over me ? Maddelena, put your hand upon nny 
forehead ; there, now I am better. I see the trees through 
the window, and the blessed light-^just now it was dark, all 
dark ! 1 am very weak, but I will toil for thee and my chil- 
dren. Thy father shall not say again, * Ck>me home to me, 
my child ; Antonio does not care for thee.' " 

The lean of the young wife fell on the fair, curling k)cks of 
her husband, as she pressed his bead to her bosom. 

" 0, my father,*' she ejaculated, " what a heart hast thoa 
pierced.'' Then, suddenly rallying her spirits, she said, in a 
gay tone, " How long is it, husband, since thou hast considered 
my father such a judge of painting ? Were he Raphael or the 
great Michael Angelo himself, metbiuks thou couldst not pay 
greater deference to his judgment : he is a good man, and a 
true man ; but what knows he of painting? and yet there was 
a voice that spoke to bis heart, when be beheld thy Madonna; 
did he not shed tears, and say * Thy art will lead thee to im- 
mortality f" 

" Ah, Maddelena !" exclaimed Antonio, *' were it not for 
thine, and our children's sake, I would gladly go to the land 
of immortality. My life has been full of illusions^ I believed 
myself inspired — but it is over — I will finish this piece and 
take it to Parma, and then farewell, farewell, beloved art !'* 

** Nay, dearest liusband, thou knowest it was for thy noble 

* Lanxi thus quotes Annibil Carraoci as writing of Coreggio nearly a 
century after. " It grieves me to the heart, only to think of the unbappinesa 
of the poor Antonio ; that so great a man, if indeed he were a man, and not 
an incArnaic niiKel, should be lost here in a country, where he was hot known 
and exalted to the stars, should nevertheless die in misery." 
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heart I loved thee ; tho« hast no right to renounce it; it wa$ 
that which won my heart: you are sick, you ace weary, you 
will feel differently when you have rested. If you are net a 
painter, God has not sent one upon the earth. And why do 
you talk of poverty : are those poor who have all they want? 
When I see you weU, and can look upon your beautiful paint* 
ings, 1 am the happiest being in the world. How exquisite is 
that Madonna I there is more of heaven than earth in that 
face ; that smile too— <it is like the song of the angels; it pro* 
claims peace and good-will to men. Would we could keep 
this picture ourselves; I know not how to part with iu 
Antonio, you have never made me a bridal present ; such a 
one as this were worthy of our affection." 

'*You know, Maddelena, I have engaged it to Sigoot 
Vecchina.'* 

** Then< it must go, and I will live upon the remembraned 
of it." 

** Dost thou indeed prize it so highly?" said Antonio, in a 
voice of emotion : ** then I will paint one more, and it shall 
be ikme." 

*' Blessings on thee 1" said Maddelena, encircling him with 
her arms, *' now I have got back again my own Antonio." 

At that moment Giovanni rushed in. '^ Father," he ei* 
claimed, *' here is a brave gentleman coming ; just such a one 
as yov make in some of your pictures." 

A stranger entered, and both rose to receive him. ** Is it 
to Antonio AUegri," said he, courteously advancing, <' that I 
am speaking ?" 

" That, sir," exclaimed Antonio, " is my name." . 

*^ I came," said the stran^r, " to see the artist who painted 
the picture of la Notte in the church of Coreggio, and yoa 
are he !" 

*< Yes, sir, but you find it little worth se^ng." 

*^ Not worth seeing I It is the perfection of painting — and 
yet more^ of poetry ; the supernatural light which streams 
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from tho child, and imdiales tlio fnctnie, is truly divnie. 
The boo of the nigitt mocher, Raphael would have admired. 
I nas daaded with the beaiityy and, like the female who 
•hadet her eyes with her hand, nnahle to bear the splen- 
dour ; 1, loo, for a miMneDt, ehwed my eyes, and opened them 
to tiire to the eastern horiaon, where a new morning was 
jnst risiiig on the worid.** 

** Ah ! it were well far me if I had never painted. I have 
all my life been walking in donds ; but the mist is clears 
ing — 1 have wasted a great deal of time — this would not 
be mach matter, if I had not injored my family by it ; but 
this picture that I am now completing, and one other which 
I have just promised, will be my last. I have but little heart 
to paint them/ 

*'Yott say you have injured your family; have yon not 
been recompoised f(Mr your services? You have painted 
many pieces: there are the cupolas at Parma, in fresco; 
the St. Jerome, which is termed the ' prince of pictures.' 
There, too, is the fli|^t into Egypt ; ah, how beautiful is that 
picture ! the Virgin seated on the ground, holding the cup to 
the angel, who pours water into it from a vase ! Against her 
knee leans the youthfid Saviour, receiving in one hand the 
dittos whidi Joseph has just pulled from the tree, and seizing 
with the other, in playful eame^ness, the unoccupied arm of 
his mother, in his desire to drink. Above these, that exquisite 
group of angels, rejoicing in the safety of the holy family ! 
This is only one of the admirable pictures I have seen from 
you ; IS it possible, sir, that you have not been recompensed 
for them r 

" Yes, sir, I have received periiaps more than they deserve, 
but it is all little enough for us to live upon. 1 thought my- 
self an artist, but 1 have discovered that I am ignorant of the 
principles of the art. I have nevw been to Rome or Florence ; 
I have never seen the woiks of Leonardo da Yinci, of Michael 
Angelo, and Raphael, nor of his distinguish^ pupil, Julio 
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Romano ; I drank milj al the feontain of nalnrey and the 
stream is dried op. Ah, sir, selMavght aitisl8» like myself 
make bat poor pictores; hot it isover — I havedone — ^Madde* 
lena loves me, and for her sake I shall paint one moie." 

^Did not the genlknefis and sincerity of joor manner eom- 
Tinoe me otherwise, I should think yon were jestif^,** said the 
stranger. ''Tou certainly are bom for the art ; wad ibr ages 
to come, the glory which yoor pictures shed will cast a hale 
round your name. Tea must pardon my freedom ; but be* 
lieve me, your intention wrongs the world. Hear my predic- 
tion ; the artist who painted la NoUe^ St Jerome, and this 
very Madonna, will one day rank with Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angele^ and Raphael." 

** Sir, I thank you for your kindness — ^it is the food upon 
which I live ; the tenderness of my wife has long supported 
my drooping spirit — I think I was not made to live here — 
this is a hard world ; but I do not mean to complain ; 1 have 
met with many noble hearts, and 1 will remember yours 
amongst them. But indeed, sir, it pains me that you should 
mention those great names in connection with my humble 
attempts. 1 might have done better with instruction and the 
study of the best artists ; but, with the eiception <tf one noble 
picture of Julio Romano's, I have had no model for emulation. 
That picture was my day-dream : you will smile, sir, but I 
named my second son Julio, for the great artist." 

" Is it possible ?" said the stranger, with emotion : ** he is 
inferior to you in the beauties of the art.'' 

" Ah, sir, you do not know what you say ; he is the be- 
loved pupil of the great Raphael, and the friend of Michael 
Angelo." 

" It were strange if I did not know," said the artist. 
" Look, Antonio, this medallion was given me by my beloved 
master ; it is the head of Raphael, and you behold before you 
the most devoted of his scholars, Julio himself." 

'< Holy angels I" exclaimed Antonio, *' then it is to Julio 
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kimsdf I hate been speaking P and overoome by the events 
of the day, by his own emotions, and the extreme delicacy of 
•his health, he sank, fainting, upon a seat. Maddelena sup- 
ported him in her arms. ** Ah, sir," said she, '' my poor hus- 
Innd is very ill. He cannot bear surprise; he has been 
vmeliy agitated this morning.*' 

In a few moments he recorered. The deathly paleness re- 
mained, but the gentleness of his expression returned. *' Ton 
see, sir," said he, *' how weak 1 am ; I have been subject to 
these turns of late. It seems to me sometimes that brighter 
glories are opening, and I hear soft angel voices speaking to 
me ; but I am very weak« You greatly encourage me, sir, by 
thinking I ought still to continue my beloved occupation. I 
should languish without it ; and yet I could become a hewer 
of wood for tlie sake of my wife and children.** 

*' Ah, sir,*' said Julio, sorrowfully, " the inadequate recom- 
pense you have received for your noble art, will be a subject 
of regret for after ages ; but you will no longer be unre- 
warded. Part of my errand was to engage as many pictures 
for Signer Luciano Paliavicino as you are willing to promise : 
his wealth and liberality go hand-in-hand, and he offers such 
prices as Michael Angelo and Raphael command. I will con- 
duct yon to Rome myself; change of scene and climate will 
restore your health." 

** I know not how to thank you as 1 ought," replied An- 
tonio, ** for all this kindness. I will leave it for another day. 
I believe I must retire : happiness is as overpowering as grief, 
and I have experienced the extremes of both this morning." 
He retired, and Maddelena remained. 

The soul of Julio Romano was melted with tenderness 
towards Antonio. " How long has he been indisposed ?" in- 
quired he. 

** It is many months," said Maddelena. ^* I fear he is not 
long for thi^ world," added she, weeping : " often his spirit 
seems to take its flight upward, and I tremble lest it- should 
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not retain again. He is nnable to sustain the injuries whicli 
noble minds are often doomed to meet. He says most traly 
he is not made for this world : he had been throogh a trying 
seene, before you came, and I know not which overcame him 
most, unmerited censure, or your generous praise." 

On leaving the humble dwelling, the Roman artist imme- 
diately wrote to Michael Angelo, who had desired him to 
visit Antonio at Coreggio ; a part of his letter is preserved. 

** I have seen the Allegri as you desired ; he is himself as 
charming as his pictures. Shame on the virorld! he is in 
poverty, abject poverty ! and, though ignorant of his wonderful 
powers, lie yet feels the divinity stir within him. He has a 
young wife, beautiful like the Virgin in his great fresco of the 
Ascension. But I forget that you have not seen it. He cer- 
tainly does not possess the science of the mighty FloretUme 
to whom we all bow ; but he is a man to rank by the side of 
Raphael, my beloved and immortal master : perhaps he may 
not possess his exquisite classic grace, which I strive in vain 
to imitate ; but there is in his pictures such breathing life, 
such an angelic spirituality, and such a masterly use of chia* 
roscuro, as you cannot find in any but the first masters. In 
•his pictures, as in his mind, there seems to be no boundary 
between heaven and earth — they are both one : bis angels 
hover like familiar spirits around his celestial Madonnas, and 
for these Madonnas he has bis model upon earth, his young 
wife. Heaven looks out from her downcast eyes, lliat are 
3ometimes raised to his with earnest and thoughtful tender* 
ness. He undoubtedly derives much of the perfect natural* 
ness of his Madonnas from this earthly model ; and yet it is 
evident that, though of earth, she is not earthly." 

It was several days before Antonio recovered from the agi- 
tation his feeble frame had endured. But the sweetest sere- 
nity took possession of his soul ; his eyes sparkled with un- 

F 5 
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moQled kntn; his wife, his children, were constantly aioond 
bi«. "^ Did I not say,*' atid Maddelena, ** that God had not 
aade a painter, if thoa wert not onef 

** I rqoiee for thy sake, dearest," replied Antonio, ** that I 
listeoed to the w>iee of my own sool, when many warned me 
•gainst sdf-ddosion. Do yon remember the painting of Ra- 
phael's that I saw kit a moment ? You smiled, yes, as yon 
do BOW, when I esdaimed, I too am a painter T* 

^ I remember it well,'* said Maddelena ; ^ it was before my 
frther had giv^ his consent to our union. Thou didst not 
then know how much I loved thee 1" 

*' Perhaps it had been well for thee had I never known it." 

** And who told thee at hst? Not I, Tonio," said Madde- 
lena, playfully ; ** but it was easy for thee to discover what I 
could not conceal, even from Pietro. I never said to thee,^ / 
hvet that is the language (^ beginners. I left thee to spell it 
out ; and well didst thou con thy lesson." 

"Too well! how can I atone f<^ the privations I have 
caused thee ? Thy father is right." 

^ If thou wert not sick and weak to-day, Antonio," said 
Maddelena, ** I would scold thee well ; but," added she, 
more seriously, " even if it were true that I had wanted any 
of the necessaries of life, has not thy affection repaid me ten- 
fold? But it is only the luxuries we have wanted. Dost thou 
read famine or sorrow in the faces of thy children T Come 
hither, Nicdo and Julio." 

The boys left their pky, and sprung forward at their mo- 
therms call, their innocent faces beaming with health and 
gaiety. *^Ah! husband, pray Heaven that we may be as 
happy in our affluence as we have been in our poverty. Were 
it not for thy toil, 1 would wi^ no change. When thou art 
the companion of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the great 
ones of the earth, thou must not be ashamed of thy Madde- 
lena, nor of her poor father, who has made his wealth by 

* Anch' io tooo pillore. 
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moulding jars and pipkins ; bat i will go lo him and tell him 
of this visit, and what the great Jolio Romano sajs of thee : 
he loves thee, Tonio, though he has no oonoqption of thy 
divine art." 

On the wings of affection the young wife again sought her 
father^s dwelling. Nicolo truly rejoiced at Antonio's fiiir 
prospects, and promised over and over again not to have any 
intercourse vnth the malicious Pietro; yet at night, when he 
went to see his daughter, he could not resist stopping to tell 
him of Antonio's gpod fortune ! 

The next morning the artist determined to take his piaure 
to Yecchina. It was eight miles to Parma, and he had not 
mon^ to hire a carriage. A mule-driver offered him, for a 
few paoli, a mule, which he accepted, but found riding more 
fatiguing than walking. When he arrived, Yecchina was ab- 
sent. He received, however, his sixty crowns in copper coin, a 
common mode of payment at that period. After resting a short 
time he determined to return on foot. It was several hours 
before night would arrive, and he could walk slow, and rest 
often by the way. He had not proceeded many miles before 
he found himself exhausted by the weight of his coin, and be 
lay down in the beautiful woods between Parma and Coreggio, 
and slept. When he awoke it was evening, and the moon had 
just risen. Again he arose, and slowly proceeded, but his 
lungs were oppressed, and he struggled heavily for breath. 
'^ for a draught of water !" he exclaimed, <* one draught !" 
What music broke upon his ear? It was the sound of a 
waterfall. ^* I am near it," said he, *' and near Coreggio !" 
With new courage he reached the stream and placed his 
mouth to it. How refreshing to the weary artist ; his tender 
and watchful friend was not there to whisper caution : eagerly 
he swallowed the draught Alas! the bubbling life-blood 
rose to meet it, and poured from his mouth — ^a vessel had 
broken ! With this, however, came relief; he breathed more 
freely. " I shall yet reach home," he exclaimed, " I shall 
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jH see Madddena and her chiMreD, and deposit this coin with 
them, whidi has no value but for their sakes/' When be at- 
tempted to rise he fouid himself yet too weak ; a sleepiness 
came over him, and he again reclined by the side of the fountain. 
How beautiful was the scene ! the mocm pouring its silver 
light through the foliage, the gentle murmuring of the water- 
fall, the soft whispering of the trees, the cool, damp breeze 
that played on the hectic cheek of the artist. " Farewell !" 
he exclaimed, ** farewell Maddelena, I shall meet thee again 
in the land of spirits!" Was it a dream, that his head once 
more rested on her lap, that her sdt cheek was pressed to 
his, that he again heard the accents of her voice? and that 
sound of *' Father, dear father, we have found you !" Could 
it indeed be Giovanni that spoke? 

Unable to bear the tedious suspense of his delay, she had 
wandered forth to meet him with her children. She had 
found him 1 One last, one long embrace, and the meeting 
vras over; the spirit had fled to its kindred land. Coreggio 
died at the age of thirty-nine, in the year 4513. 
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GIOBGIONE AND TIZIANO. 



In that city which sits enthroned upon the Adriatic, and which 
is so justly called its queen, with her spires and domes, her 
marhle palaces and gorgeous buildings rising from the water, 
there might be daily seen, among innumerable long dark gon- 
dolas, gliding with spirit-like motion through her hundred 
canals, one small boat, containing two cavaliers. It was in 
the year 1497. Venice was in her glory. No foreign power 
had desolated her churches — ^her commerce was as free as the 
winds and waves — the spoils of Constantinople, and of many 
victories, adorned her halls and public buildings —her nobles, 
with stately step, traversed her squares, or, in their dark gon- 
dolas, glided with haughty luxury among the innumerable 
isles. In the far distance, the hoary Alps raised their snow- 
crowned heads, and looked proudly down on the peerless 
sovereign of the Adriatic, while the green and fertile plains of 
Lomhard<h\enetia lay stretched between. 

Every morning a boat, containing the two cavaliers before 
alluded to, shot from under the noble arch of the Rialto, and 
glided upon the water with a quiet motion soothing to the be- 
holder. 

The gondoliers rested. on their oars, to listen to the music 
that proceeded from the boat. One of the young men drew 
from a flute rich, full tones of harmony, while the voice of the 
other prolonged the cadence till sound melted into air. 

Suddenly he seized a lute, and sung the following lay im- 
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promptu, and now and then accompanying his voice with the 
instniment : — ^ 

Hie waref fn maiman softly flow. 
The winds fkom hearen gently blow; 
How sUU nporf the ocean's breast 
Tod beaaleoos island seems to rest I 
By many a sparkling gem 'tto boand. 
An emerald set with brilliants roond ; 
Tranqnil and calm then seest it lie, 
''A cknid upon a summer's sky;" 
And yet I ween the swelling tide 
*< Win mdely dash agatest iU side:" 
I warn the loiterer beware : 
Danger and death are larking there I 
Thou wilt not heed T then hear my lay, 
And spread thy sail, and haste away. 

The morning was bright. 
And flowers were blooming; 
The grass wared high, 
The air perfoming. 

"Awake, my Ioyo I" the bridegroom cried, 
'* My bark is dancing on the tide; 
A sailor's wife most lore the sea : 
Awake, my Ioto, and come with me, 
And thou my polar star shall be." 

And what was Generiere's emotion 
When borne upon the faithless ocean? 
I cannot tell. Perhaps 'twas fear 
That wet her cheek with many a tear; 
And yet methinks her heart was gay. 
For smiles oft chased those tears away. 

*< And sad," she said, « I wiU not be ; 
. My path is marked upon the sea. 
And there is One, whose eye will keep 
The vigils when thine own shall deep ; 
He locks the caTems of the deep^ 
And holds alike the sea and land 
Within the hollow of his hand." 
How sweet to land upon this isle. 
And rest tirom noon-day beams awhile ! 

* These lines have been before published. 
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And DOW the miriner oiiee man 
Vast qiread his sail for yonder ihore; 
But Generiere, in fportire play 
Declared her pupeae was to Hay, 
<' I cannot giH" ibe saidy <* wilh thee ; 
Qaeen of this island I wiU be. 
Go, if thon wilt, lo yonder siiore^ 
And wlien thy duty there is o'er, 
Perliaps when tboa oom'sl back again, 
ril make thee my hi^ chamberlain." 

Again he spread the snowy saO; 
It fluttered in the rising gale; 
The mountain waters rodely eaal 
The foaming spray upon the blast ; 
His little bark was widely driren 
Before the scattering winds of heaven. 
One blessed thought ooohl still relieTO— 
*' Vy wife is safe, my GeneTicTe 1" 
That mighty Yoioe which can at wiU 
Command the tempest to be stiO, 
Hushed the rude sea, the rainbow spread, 
like a bright halo, o'er his head ; 
Again he plied the lab'ring oar 
To reach the emerald isle once more. 

The minstrel ceased, and dn^ped his head, 
<« Though fifty years have passed," he said, 
" These scalding tears will still be shed ; 
The waters o'er the isle had swept, 
And in its hoQows yet they slept. 
My time is short, I will not grieve— 
I soon shaU Join my Genevieve I ' 



i»» 



" Who are those cavaliers?" said the Count Grimani, when 
the song had ceased, and his gondola had passed them. 
" I have seen them every day, for many weeks ; sometimes 
their boat is moored, and twice I have met them, arm in arm, 
on the Rialto." 

^' I know them, my lord,'' said one of the Pregadi, who 
happened lo be of the party.* They are pupils of Giovanni 

• In the early times of Venice, the Doge sent messages to such citizens as 
he chose, praying them to come and give their advice. The were called 
Pregadi. 
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Bellini. The taller of the two, he with the dark eye and 
noble bearing, is Gioi^ione, of Gastel-Franco ; the other is 
Tidano Yecelli. Though widely separated by birth — ^for one 
is of noble and the other of plebeian extraction — they are sworn 
firiends.'* 

** It is easy/* said the Count, " to distinguish between the 
two." 

** The Senator smiled ; he had himself been selected from 
among the citizens for his republican virtue, not for his birth. 

** Which of the two, my lord," said he, ''bears the stamp of 
nobUity ?" 

'' The improvisatore whom you call Giorgione," replied the 
Gount. << There is no base blood in that lolly mien ! observe 
the contour of his head, the glance of his eye ; there is no- 
bility in one, and bravery in the other." 

'' Have you never found, my lord," said the Senator, " that 
nature has her caprices, and sometimes chooses to bestow her 
gifts where birth and rank have no claims ?" 

" Never," said the Gount. " I am not a young man or a 
transient observer, and through my whole life I have never 
seen one of ignoble extraction endowed with the external signs 
of high birth." 

'Ml Signor Giorgione, however, is an exception to this 
rule," replied the Senator, with evident satisfaction ; "it is he 
who is of ignoble birth, and Signor Tiziano Yecelli belongis to 
a noble family !" 

The Gount Grimani bit his lip, and turned hastily away. "^ 

The Senator continued : " Tiziano was born at Gadore, in 
Friuli, about five miles from the chain of Alps ; I think in the 
year 1477, which makes him just upon his fourth lustre. H^ 
belongs to the ancient family of Yecelli, and I assure you, my 
lord, gives evidence that he is not unworthy of his origin. 
The tasie for music that he early discovered, and the fine 
voice, of which you have just heard specimens, induced his 
father to send him to Yenice, to ihe care of an uncle, that he 
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might be instructed scientifically in music Ricbly, howeTer, 
as nature had endowed him in this respect, he soon discovered 
a taste and fondness for painting, that made him resolve to 
devote himself to it. His uncle, by the consent of his father, 
placed him with Bellini, and there he formed his friendship 
with Giorgione, which grew into intimacy, and they are now 
never to be seen apart." 

**lt ^ould seem," said the Count, ^that you are well 
acquainted with these young men.** 

** Yes, my lord,** replied the Senator, ** Tiziano is the son 
of my sister, and I am the uncle to whom he was entrusted.'* 

*'Had 1 borne this relation to him," said the Count, 
proudly, ** I would have nipped this youthful friendship in the 
bud. There is nothing more imprudent than forming connec- 
tions early in life, which it becomes necessary to dissolve as 
we advance. Fortunately for myself, I have suffered but little 
on ibis account. While an infant I was betrothed to a noble 
scion of our own slock. Educated by a learned monk in the 
tastello of my father, I have never associated except with our 
own race. By this means I have escaped the contagion that 
lingers still in our Venice, so falsely called a Republic.^ 

** Your sentiments, my lord, illustrate your education," said 
ihe Senator, suppressing a smile. 

The Count condescended to make a gracious bow in answer 
to this observation, and then added, ** If yon wish to introduce 
this young man to me, as a patron and encourager of the fine 
arts, I shall be happy to see him at my levee, and will receive 
bim with the courtesy due to a nephew of one of the Pre* 
gadi." 

Signer Altoni hesitated for a moment whether to accept 
this haughty permission ; but, reflecting that the favour of 
rank and wealth might hereafter be of essential service to his 
nephew, he determined to do so. 

"You say," said the Count, "that your nephew is a pupil 
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of Bettini's ; whkh of the BeUinis ? may I ask. I understand 
there ne two* 

'* There are," replied Alloni ; ** Gentil and Giovanni, both 
sons of Giaoomo ; and, if I have any skill in painting, they 
will be the founders of a Venetian school.* My nephew is 
the pupil of Giovanni* Gentil,. who painted the hall of the 
Great Council, has just returned from Constantinople, where 
he was invited by Mahomet, second Etqperor of the Turks. 
He painted sevend things^ much to the satisfaction of the 
Turk ; but at length the okl fellow undertook to turn critic, 
and found fiiuh with the Decollation of St. John the Baptist, 
insisting that the skin of the neck, where it had been separated 
from the head, was too high. Bellini maintained the correct* 
ness of his picture stoutly, and the Emperor, to convince him 
that the criticism was just, ordered a slave to be brought, and 
his head to be struck off in Gentil's presence, that he might 
see what was the natural effect after the separation. The poor 
painter was convinced at once, and gave . up his argument ; 
but, unable to bear the sight of the critic alter tiiis circum- 
stance took place, he asked leave to quit Constantinople." 

'' He was fortunate in being permitted to return,'' exclaimed 
the Duke. 

'* He was not only permitted, but the Grand Signior put a 
gold chain upon his neck, and loaded him with costly pre* 
sents. He also wrote a letter by him to the Senate, recom- 
mending him to their favpur, and they have conferred upon 
him, in compliment to the kind-hearted Emperor, the order 
of St. Hark, with a pension for life- He is nov^ painting 
several views of the city, particularly of the square of St 
Mark ; and the beautiful Madonna, with two cherubs hovering 
over her,t is his work." 

'' I have not been fond of mingling with the lower order,** 

* This, it is well known, they were, 
t To be «een in Uie Academy at Venice. 
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said the noble Venetian ; **bat as I wish to piocwe gams of 
art, I shall be obliged to yoo, to intipdiice me to some of tho 
best wfn^men in this kind of business." 

'^ With pkasore, my lord/* replied Signer Altoniy as the 
gondola approached the mari>le steps that led to the palace of 
Grimani. There they <|aitted the boat, and the Count, with 
stately motion, ascended to the colonnade and entered the 
lofty balls of his ancestors, while the Senalor retomed home. 

^ My dear Tiziano," said he to his nephew, *< I have an in- 
vitation for you to the Grimani palace to-morrow eve.'* 

'* I have an engagement with Giorgione," replied Titian. 

** Nay, but you must give the precedence to mine. Gri- 
mani is one of the richest nobles of Venice, and Venice is no 
longer what she was in the uncorrupted days of the republic* 
The aristocracy now has come to rule, and talents must curry 
favour. Alas, for our beloved city ! She is still glorious, and 
her possessions extensive-— she has wise and enlightened ma- 
gistrates ; but they who know how to read the history of na- 
tions, look forward to the period when the queen of the 
Adriatic will be shorn of her honours, her crown sink into 
the sea, her palaces crumble to ruins, and these balconies, now 
crowded by forms of youth and beauty, become silent and de- 
solate, the long moss and waving grass hanging from the dis- 
jointed stones and Ionic columns.''* 

'* My dear uncle," replied Titian, ** methinks your imagi- 
nation has snatched the reins from your judgment. So far as 
my knowledge of history extends, there never was a period 
when Venice more proudly wielded her sceptre. Petrarch, 
one of the greatest poets of Italy, has here deposited his works. 
Cardinal Bessarione has given to the library of St. Mark his 
inestimable treasures of ancient learning. By such gifts, dis- 
tinguished and wise men prove how much they rely upon the 
stability of our government, as well as upon the taste for 
literature among the nobility. No where is such encourage- 

♦ Such is Venice now. 
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ment gWen Co the fine arts. Some of the most iroportant terri- 
lories of Italy have yielded their supremacy to Venice ; even the 
wife of the kst King of Cjpros, Catharine Gornaro, has ceded 
that beaotifol eoantry to her native republic Venice is rich, 
powerful, and honoured, with a people deroted to art and 
science, sending forth counsellors of law to other nations, and 
solicited to furnish professors and teachers for their universi- 
ties. Have you heard of the offer they have made to Giason 
Maine at Padua? — an annuity of a thousand ducats of gold, if 
he will become a teacher there of the Roman law." 

'' All this is true," replied Altoni, ** and more you might 
say. Yon might speak of the inflexibility with which justice 
has been administered, of the dark vacancy among the por- 
traits of the Doges, with its inscription,* of the fortitude of 
the unfortunate Foscari, and his still more unfortunate father.^ 
But none the less does it remain true, that Venice is no longer 
a republic, except in the name." He arose, and carefully 
closed the doors and windows; then, lowering his voices 
added, ** there is one thing that paralyzes and enslaves the 
people, that is fast undermining the foundation of Kberty 
and justice ;" his voice sunk to the lowest whisper — ^ the In- 
quisition, Tiziano ! May God defend us from it !" 

Titian started at the fearful word. " We are growing too 
serious," replied he, " but I will hold myself to your engage- 
ment :" and they parted. 

Titian repaired to the apartment of Giorgione ; he found 
him engaged in painting a picture of David, with a boy stand- 
ing by, holding up the severed head of Goliath. Around the 
room were scattered musical instruments, songs, and flowers ; 
Ills time was divided between his profession and the tasteful 
and elegant pursuits of the day. His personal ' beauty, his 
performance on the lute, with his fame as a painter, had 

. * ** Locus Harim Falieri decapitati." 

t The Doge of Venice, who exhorted his innocent son to submit patienUy - 
to ihe dungeon and the radc^ because such were the lawp of ttie country. 
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already drawn upon him the eyes of maay a Vcneliaii dane, 
sparkling from under the graoeful zendaleUo which partially 
covered her face. 

'* I have come," said Tiiian, ** to release myself from the 
engagement 1 made this morning : my unde claims my at« 
tendance at the Grimani palace." 

A shade of vexation passed over the countenance of GioN 
gione. ^ You forget," said he, ^ that yon have pledged your* 
self to the fete of Sigoora Mozza. Her beautiful daughter 
depends on you for a second* and the duetto must remain un- 
performed if you are not there." 

" It is vexatious enough," replied Titian, '< but I am under 
too many obligations to my uncle not to consider his wish a 
law. Bui what are you doing there, Giorgione ?" continued 
he, approaching a painting that stood on an easel in the comer, 
of the room. 

" I scarcely need say to you," replied Giorgi<me, " that I 
have been dissatisfied with the dry, harsh manner of master 
Bellini ; and, since we saw that picture of Leonardo da Vinci's, 
I have been attempting to imitate his manner."* 

« It is beautiful," exclaimed Titian ; " there is all the soa- 
ness of the mighty artist. I have long felt how much was 
wanting in my own style. I hear Leonardo is the idol of 
Florence." 

The friends parted : in Giorgione's manner there was less 
of cordiality than usual. The fair Guilietta di Mozza had long 
been the mistress of his heart ; it was by his persuasion slie 
had been induced to overcome so far her native timidity, as lo 
lake part in a piece with Titian, and he had fondly anticipated 
the melting strains which his own lute was to prelude. Titian, 
his most intimate friend, his confidant, knew all this, yet with 

• Avcva vcdulo Giorgione alcune cose di mani di Llonardo, mollo fumeg- 
giate e cacdate, come si k delto, lerribilmenle di scuro. E qucsla manicra 
f U piaqoe lanlo, che mcDire visse sempre ando diclro a quella, e net cdorilo 
a olio la imifto graDdemeote, 
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perfeel coolness he had broken his engagement, and, as (ar as 
the duetto was concerned, had condemned that voice of har- 
mony to silence for the evening. 

Tet, how could Titian, who had never been initiated in the 
mysteries <^ a first love, understand the feelings of his friend? 
He was even tempted to smile at what he considered the ex- 
cessive disappointment of Gioi^one. From this slight cause 
began the diminution of the friendship that had hitherto made 
so much of their happiness : other circumstances, however, 
were combined. Titian improved upon the hints of Gior- 
gione, and, aided by his fine natural perception of colouring, 
produced works of such brilliancy and softness, that his fame 
eclipsed that of Giorgione. His uncle's worldly foresight, too, 
had proved true. His introduction to the Grimani palace had 
drawn upon him the observation of the nobles ; even the 
haughty Count condescended to sit for his picture ; and it was 
whispered that one being, less haughty and more lovdy, in the 
aristocratic group, had looked with complacency upon the 
young artist. 

From this period, the society in which he continued to 
visit was separate from that of Giorgione : they now seldom 
met, except in the way of business. Both were engrossed in 
their pursuits. Giorgione, notwithstanding his passionate 
love of music, contrived to improve in the new manner he 
had adopted. There was a grandeur in his conceptions that 
Titian never reached : it was neither in the eye nor the hand, 
but the soul. It was he who first soared from the low man-* 
ner of Bellini's colouring, to a full understanding and com- 
mand of the beauties of the chiaroscuro : Titian followed. 

At this period, the two artists might be said to divide the 
opinions of the Venetians. At length they were applied lo, to 
paint the building where the merchants met, on the grand 
canal. Giorgione took one side, and Titian another. The 
pieces were done in competition. Both are now ruined by 
time, and at that period did not settle the question. 
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Titian at length visited Rome, where he first beheld the 
works of Michael Angelo and Raphael. Here he took lessons 
in design, and aAerwards went to Yicenza, and eiecated a 
fresco upon a portico, representing the judgment of Solomon, 
and was highly praised, fle also visited Fadua, and painted 
a St. Mark in oiL 

Gioi^one in the meantime continued to labour, unassisted 
by models or instruction, and resting on his own grandeur of 
conception. He painted several fine Madonnas, and some 
portraits. His fame spread over Italy, and his worits were in 
great demand in various cities. 

In 1504 an alarming fire broke out in Venice near the 
Rialto ; it could not be extinguished till a great part of the 
Gennan warehouse with its merchandize was consumed. The 
govenunent ordered it to be rebuilt with superior magnifi- 
cence. Giorgione was appointed to superintend the embel- 
lishments, and discovered his fine taste in the ornaments and 
fresco paintings. 

Genius and industry secured to him tlie distinction which 
birth had denied him. His portraits were his most admired 
works, and those which remain to us are characterized by a 
mellow richness of colouring, a breadth of efiect, and projec- 
tion of figures, which perhaps have never been equalled, un- 
less by his great rival and fellow-student, Titian. In his por* 
traits of military men, there is a grandeur and heroism of 
mien, which has been much admired and imitated, and has 
given rise to what is called the Giorgione style, 

Catherine Camaro, the ei-Queen of Cyprus,* had, since her 
abdication, resided almost wholly in solitude, though treated 
with every mark of respect by the Venetians. Her taste for 

* The idand of Cyprus had been giyen to Lusignan by the Crnsaden, who 
won ii from the Barbariani; but he, foreseeing, as bis death approached, that 
it would be subject to the constant annoyance of the Turks, with admirable 
good sense requested Catherine to yield the crown, and renounce the bonourf 
of royalty, and place herself nnder the protection of her native repubUc^ 
Venice ; assuring her that a sceptre waf well exchanged for peace and friend- 
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{Miiiiliog had made her acquainted with the works of Gior- 
gimie. She conseated to sil for her picture, and selected him 
for the artist. 

He became the favourite portrait painter of the ilobiiity. 
Even the Count Grimani waived his low birth, and admitted 
him, as he had before done Titian, to the Grimani palace. 

Giorgione was no longer poor and unknown ; he had his 
conversaziones and musical parties, and he was the delight of 
his friends ; his house became the resort of gay cavaliers, and 
distinguished foreigners ; among them were often Ariosto and 
Aretina, the well-known poets of Italy. 

In the year 15il Titian returned to Venice. He had, 
while absent, thought much of the advantage he had derived 
from Giorgione's skill in painting, of their early friendship, 
and the love that had once existed between them ; his heart 
yearned for a reconciliation; he felt that there had been 
mutual faults, that jealousy and rivalship had too long sepa- 
rated them, and he determined to seek his frfend, and ac- 
knowledge wherein he had been to blame. He knew too well 
the noble nature of Giorgione to fear a repulse. 

He arrived at Venice the day before Ascension, a day cele- 
brated by the Republic since the year 997, when the victory 
was gained over Narenta, a piratical city on the Other side of 
the Adriatic. The early commemoration was in a rode, 
simple manner; but, nearly two hundred years alter, the 
emperor Barbarossa ooitferred on the Venetians the supre- 
macy of the Adriatic. The investiture was made with mueb 

Bbip. One of the most beauliftil of Titian's pictores Is that of Catherine Cor- 
naro; it is still preserved in its original freshaess. 

Addison, in an admirable paper on temperanoa;, nieaiion» i^eias GanuMb 
the Venetian, as a most remarkable instance of its benefits. He was of Ibe 
same family as Lusignan, and of an infirm constitation, but, persisting in an 
exact coarse of temperance, recofered a perfect state of health, insomuch 
that at fourscore he published a book under the tiUe of " Sure and eeriaiii 
methods of attaining a long and healthy life." After having pMsed his 
hundredth year, he died without pain or agony, and like one who CbUs 
9aleep.**-—Speciator, No. 195. 
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&irmaUty» on Aioeiiaioii DiBiy, and added to the pomp of the 
OOcasioD. Barl>aro6Ba, repudiating his beloved Adriatic, made 
her over to the Doge, who espoused his ** green-haired bride" 
with much solemnity. A boat was constmcted to take the 
Doge to thel>ridal ceremoDy» in the beginning of the firar* 
teenth century: every anniversary had been adding to the 
splendour of the festival; and, at the present time, 1511, 
nothing eoold exceed the show and decoration which was in 
preparation. 

TiliaB felt impatient for the reconciliation he had pro- 
jected between himself and Giorgione ; but, sure of meeting 
him on the great day, he did not repair to his house imme- 
diate^ on his arrival. The morning of Ascension Day arose 
mild and clear^ — all Venice was in motion. 

The day was ushered in by music and ringing of bells, and 
the BucenUNTo taken from under cover. The sun shone on 
her gorgeous ornaments, her three decks, each one hundred 
feet long, all appropriately ornamented ; the lower deck was 
occupied by neariy one hundred rowers, and surrounded by 
towing baizes ; the second splendidly fitted up with crimson 
Vflvety doth of gold, allegorical statues, gilt bassi-relievi and 
tiSQfkhies^ heathen gods and goddesses, with canonized saints 
.and madooaas. On one side might be seen Venus rising 
bom the ocean ; on the other, the Virgin Mother ; then re- 
presentations of the victories of the republic, and Jupiter 
yielding his sceptre, and Neptune his trident, to the lovely 
fneeo of the Adriatic 

All that was noble in Venice, — all that was high in rank, 
beauty, wealth, and talent, were convened on this occasion. 
Al the upper end of the Bueentoro* was placed a throne, 
cmder a canopy of crimson and gold. The bridegroom of the 
Adriatic, dad in his ermine robes, sweeping the ground, with 
his white and gold cap on his head, accompanied by the 

* Said (0 be a corruption of the original name, Duceniommt 

G 
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senators and clergy, was conducted to the throne. The 
Bueentoro was then rowed a little way into the sea, attended 
by the splendid yachts of the foreign ambassadors, the gon* 
dolas of the Venetian nobility, and the water covered with 
innumerable galleys of every kind. When all was ready, the 
venerable patriarch, the Pope*s legate, or representative, 
poured a libation of holy water into the ocean, for the preser- 
vation of the fine weather, and to dispel any storm that might 
be gathering. Hymns were sung, and a band of music 
played, while the pageant slowly moved towards the island of 
St. Lido, about two miles from Venice. Prayers were then 
said, and the Doge, with solemn dignity, approached nearer 
to his bride, and dropped a wedding-ring on the consecrated 
wave, uttering these words, in an emphatic tone : — 

« Desponsamus te, Mare, in signnm veri perpetuique 
dominii.*'* 

The sea uttered a low murmur, much more captivating to 
the bridegroom and his attendants, than would have been a 
more boisterous assent. 

Titian had been wholly engrossed by the ceremony; for, 
though one annually witnessed, it always preserved its in- 
terest and solemnity among the Venetians. Now, however, 
he began to seek for Giorgione among the numerous pageants 
of the show. 

*' Surely, he must be there ; for, when was he absciU 
from the national festival, the dance, and the song?" said 
Titian to himself. When lo ! he beheld a yacht, gaily dressed, 
and wreathed with flowers, while the burnished gold at the 
head and prow gave it the appearance of a ball of fire. A 
strain of slow and solemn musfc was heard from the boat, 
strangely contrasting with its gala dress. 

As he approached nearer, he perceived a banner waving in 

* We espouse thee, Sea, in sign of true and perpetual dominion over 
thee. 
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the air, and disUngvisbed the iniliak of Gior^gioae^s name. 
'^mr thougfal he, «< this is 8one new whim ; he will never 
be oonlenled till he has divine honoais paid him.** 

Titian oidefed the fondoliers to row alongside of the jacht, 
and pbinly distii^ished the following ifregular dirge, aooom* 
|.anied bj 



Tbe loiig of the bfidal is iwdUn^ 

Bat Ibe ftte of the brIdegnMMB if o'er. 
Haifcl the deaih-bcfl iu ooie is kaeOiBS* 

Sodij it eones Itmb the dtstant shore. 
We 90 Iran the bridal vith flower and tear. 
To weep by the side of the pale one's bier. 

Strike, strike the lute, aO laint and km. 

For it knows iU master's will ; 
The flaie in whispering aeoents bk»w, 

For the masleKs breHh is slilL 

The sad notes of somw «e blending 

With the gay fiestire song of the sea; 
And slow o'er the ware we are wending; 

Tis to pay oar last Iribate to thee. 

Titian waited till the mosic ceased and silence succeeded. 
Fe then asked if Giorgione was on board the yacht. The 
f.cndoliers shook their heads. At that moment a tall, pale 
youth came forward ; at one glance Titian knew him, it was 
Ludovico Ariosto. He who had sang <' Le donne, i cavalier, 
Farme, gli amori." In an instant he sprang from the gon- 
dola, and the friends were in each other's arms. 

** When did you arrive in Venice ?" was the first question 
of Titian. 

I came from Ferrara a few days since," replied Ariosto, 

and inquired for you, but heard you were absent." 

*^ Still I find you in the land of song," said Titian, gaily ; 
^ but whose obsequies are you celebrating thus festively ?" 

Ariosto looked earnestly at him, and then exclaimed, 
** Shall wealth and pride have its honours, and genius receive 
none? Every noble, and every patrician in Venice has at 

6 2 
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lets! giTen one thooght to-day to Gioi^ione. To-night we 
perfiMiB his fmieral obsequies, and cast aside this glare and 
pomp, eonlnTed to arrest the vulgar. Go with us, Titian ; I 
know you and Giorgione were friends at heart, and there is 
no rtvakhip in the grave." 

Rivalship ! what would not Titian have given to have had 
one interview with his early friend, to have exchanged for- 
giveness ! But it was too late, and he could only render un- 
availing sighs and tears to his memory. 

It was weeks after this event took place before Titian reco- 
vered his usual tone of spirits ; and Ariosto persuaded him to 
pass some time with him at his house in Ferrara. Here he 
was much noticed by the Duke of Ferrara, and invited to stay 
at his palace ; but he preferred remaining with Ariosto, who 
lived in a simple manner in a small house of his own build- 
ing. The Duke had made him splendid offers, as also had 
Leo X. ; but the poet loved ease better than rank, and said 
he would *^ not sell his liberty for a cardinal's hat." 

Titian expressed to him some surprise that he had not 
built a more splendid dwelling. *' You," said he, ** who have 
given such descriptions in your Orlando, of palaces and castles, 
of noble colonnades and marble fountains, must surely have 
some taste for them." 

"Yes," replied he, " I love to descnbe them ; but words 
are more easily put together than blocks of marble." 

" What think you of the inscription over my door?" con*- 
tinued he. 

Titian had not observed it — it was in Latin, and may be 
thus translated : — 

"Hy boase is small, bot suits myself; 
Is neat, and paid for witb my pelf/* 

While staying with Ariosto, Titian painted a fine picture of 
him.* 

• This is in tbe Hall of St. Mark. 
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In die Orlando Furkw), Tiiian is oelebriled as conferriug 
not less honor on Gadore, his native place, than Raphael and 
Gioi^one on Venice and Urbino.* 

When Titian returned lo Venice, he was requested lo 
complete a picture that Giorgiene had left unfinished. This 
was a renewal of those tender and remorseful feelings which 
had before agitated him. 

The fame of Titian had now spread wide : he was requested 
by Bembo, the secretary of Pope Leo X., to repair to Rome ; 
but, as he was greatly occupied, he delayed going from day to 
day, till the intelligence arrived of Leo's and of Raphael's death, 
and he then concluded to relinquish his purpose. He was 
requested to paint the portrait of the new Doge, Andrea 
Gritti, and also to copy die portraits of the preceding Doges. 

In 1536 he received die news of the death of Ariosto. It 
is the destiny of man to mourn ; and so felt Titian, as, year 
after year, he was called to part with his early friends. 

Of his domestic connections little is said ; but in his two 
sons he took great pleasure, and visited Rome for the purpose 
of introducing them to Michael Angelo. The eldest, Horatio 
Vecelli, discovered earfy a taste for painting, and finished 
several portraits in the style of his father; but his great de- 
light was in chemistry, and he finally abandoned the pencil 
for his crucibles. 

In 1566 Vi^sari, the friend of Titian, and afterwards his 
biographer, came to Venice expressly to visit him, and found 
him in the Barberigo palace, on the grand canal, where he 
resided till his death. Though then in the decline of life, 
there were no symptoms of infirmity or decay ; his mind was 
bright, his movements vigorous and active. ** Welcome, my 
friend," said he ; '' you have found me preparing for one of 
my youthful sports ; we are to have a Regatta, and I know 
not which are most engaged in it, my boys or myself.** 

* £ Tiziano, che onora 

Nod men Cador, che qaei Venezia e Urbino. 
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Titian then ordered the gondola which he particularly 
patronized to be brought before the palace ; proudly it 
moved upon the waters — its dress was fantastic, and loaded 
with ornaments — plumes of burnished gold glittered in the 
sun, and the winged lions of the republic seemed about to 
take their flight to the proposed goal. 

" Is this merely an amusement?" said Yasari, " or is there 
any particular object connected with it ?*' 

«< Frequently," replied Titian, " the gondoliers challenge to 
a regatta. They then put up a little flag at a distance, and 
exert all their skill and strength to outstrip each other and 
obtain the prize. But every now and then a regatta is 
ordered by the government, who feel the importance of pro-p 
moting emulation among a class of men on whom we so much 
depend. The competitors are chosen from among the most 
respectable of the gondoliers, and I assure you it is no ordi- 
nary competition." 

*' I am fortunate," said Yasari, " in arriving in time to 
witness an amusement which is peculiar to Yenice, and I per* 
ceive the policy of your government in encouraging it. It is 
upon the principle of the ancient Peloponnesian courses.*' 

" And scarcely less noble," said Titian ; " for as a crown 
of oak was then the victor's reward, so a green bough is the 
signal and prize of the victorious gondolier." 

Titian was engaged in preparing for this amusement till 
the day came. His easel wa3 set aside, and his noble pic- 
tures, which were to earn him the guerdon of undying fame, 
seemed to him of little comparative worth. 

When the morning of the regatta arrived, the grand canal 
was alive with boats of every description. Nothing could be 
more animating than the scene ; the gondoliers in the gay 
and beautiful costume, which Titian has handed down to pos- 
terity in some of his finest pictures, each standing on his 
boat, with its bright prow of polished iron gleaming in the 
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sun, and decorated with fantastic ornaments, came forward to 
arrange tbetr gondolas for starting. 

Among them all, Titian's favourite was conspicuous. " Now 
/or the prize, Yalerio," exclaimed be to a young gondolier, 
who stood lightly balancing himself on the narrow and ele- 
vated part of the boat. *' Come forward, Genevra." A dark- 
eyed Italian girl made her appearance, and with timid grace 
presented the youth the oar. Others followed her example, 
and every gondola seemed to contain some mother, wife, or 
amata, to animate the purpose of the gondoliers. " Remem- 
ber," some of them exclaimed, '* the victories your fathers 
have gained." Genevra presented the oar in silence, and with 
downcast eyes. Then followed the religious ceremonies ; the 
consecrated water was lavishly dispersed, the signal given, 
and the boats in motion. The course was about four miles 
along the grand canal, which takes the form of the letter S. 
On each, side were placed bands of music. The gondoliers 
stood on a slight elevation. Valerio*s figure seemed to have 
attained new grace and beauty ; his thin shoes enabled him to 
cling to the almost imperceptible footing, while the accuracy 
with which he poised his body, keeping only the upper part 
of it, with hh arms in motion, gave him complete power over 
the boat. Nothing could exceed the elegance of his attitude, 
as he urged his light bark over the waves, skimming the sur- 
face of the water ^with the rapidity of the swallow. " Yalerio 
will win the victory," said Vasari. 

" Certainly he will," exclaimed Titian, " he has all that 
man can have to animate him — love and beauty.'* 

Titian was right ; Valerio was declared the victor, and re- 
turned, bearing the green bough. 

During this visit, the artist introduced to Vasari one of his 
pupils, Tintoretto, who had fine talents in music as well as in 
painting. Vasari could not but admit the brilliancy of his 
colouring ; but he considered it extravagant, and his designs 
out of nature ; he did not at that time foresee that he and 
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pMrfo Veroneseo, who were oolemporary, would rank witb 
ihe first painiers in the world, and become the glory of 
Venice. 

Tintorelto followed the drawings of Michael Angelo, by 
whom he was greatly encoaraged and assisted, while he 
adopted the beauiifal coloaring of his master. 

The Emperor Charles Y. sat three times for his picture to 
Titian, and said, the last time, he had " thrice been made 
immortal." To reward the genius who had made him so, he 
created the artist a Count Palatine, and gave him a pension. 
Henry III., in going from Poland to France, visited Venice^ 
expr^y to see Titian. 

The painter had now wealth, fame, and glory; he had 
lived nearly a century, been acquainted with the most cele- 
brated men of the age, was the darling of Venice, with whose 
habits, customs, and people, he was intimately associated. 
His days, in the usual course of nature, were drawing near to 
a close. One of his friends said to him, " You afford the sin- 
gular instance of a life of unclouded happiness." 

Titian replied, with a melancholy smile, " There is no such 
life here ; but the bitterest pangs I have known have arisen 
from alienation of friendship, and from that rivatship and 
jealousy which are too common in the arts." 

In i576, the plague broke out at Venice. Titian, with his 
son Horace, were among the first victims. He left a painting 
of David unfinished ; and though he was at the age of ninety- 
nine, it was as vigorous and spirited in its outline as any of its 
predecessors. The painter ^ho was celebrated by Ariosto, the 
first poet of the age, now lies low in the church of St. Maria 
dei Frati at Venice. A marble slab covers his ashes, on 
which is inscribed, — 

" Qai giace, il gran Tiziano di Yecelli) 
Emulator de Zeusis e degli Apelli/'* 

* Here lies the great Titian di Yecelli, 
The rival of Zeuxis and Apelles. 
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THE THBEE CARACCI, 

LODOVICO, ANNIBALE» AND AGOSTINO, 

WITH THEIR SCHOOL. 



In the low, confined shop of a tailor, where lay heaped up the 
different stulb that composed the garments of the fifteenth 
century, sat a young lad, busily engaged in what appeared to 
be his vocation ; yet it was evident, firom his flushed cheek, 
the impatient and somewhat vexed air with which he occa- 
sionally threw back his head, that all did not go well : some* 
times the memorable insignia of his employment, the shears^ 
were called to his aid, and he cut and ripped without mercy ; 
then the thimble again performed its duty, and a few stitches 
were taken, which were as hastily pulled Out. He did not 
speak, though there was another present who seemed to be 
regarding him with curiosity. At length, the lad, in attempt- 
ing to separate a seam, gave the garment a sudden, and as it 
appeared, a hopeless rent, for he threw it aside with an ex- 
pression of despair, and an exclamation of, *' What will my 
fether say f ' 

" Say?" said the spectator, who was an older brother, 
<* that you are no more bom to be a tailor than I am, or than 
oar cousin Lodovico was to be a butcher. His father tried 
a year or two to bring him to the cleaver, and at last per- 
ceived that, for all he would do, all the kine, swine, and sheep 
of Bologna would arrive at an honourable old age, and die a 
natural death under Lodovico's patronage. Yeal grew into 
beef, lamb into mutton, and those delicate little animals^ 
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roasting pigs, into stout old boars ; and then the matter was 
given op, as his father found he could not make him a 
butcher, and he was suffered to follow his own inclination. 
And what is the consequence? He bids fair to become a 
great painter, and has abready earned money ^MMigh by his 
art 10 enable him to travel and see other places." 

** Other artists, you mean, brother," said the young Anni- 
bale Caracci. " I have now a letter in my pocket, which I 
received from him yesterday. He is at Florence, studying the 
works of the great masters, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael An* 
gelo, and Andrea del Sarto. From there he will go to Venice, 
and study those of Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese. 
Then he means to remain some time at Parma, and become 
well acquainted with Parmeggiano's and Coreggio's, and finish 
off at Blantua with the bold Julio Romano." 

^ By my troth," eidaimed Agostino, the Mer brother, 
*' the boy rattles off the names as if he were born to found a 
school of painting." 

'' And why not ?" said Annibale, " why may not nature have 
given me the power that it has granted to others." 

" But, as our father could not make me a tailor, you know 
he means to make you one." 

'* It is verf natural." said Annibale, " that he should wish 
one of us to adopt a business that has not only made him re« 
spectable in his line, but given him a comfortable subsistence 
I am convinced, however, from my own attempts, that I 
should disgrace his profession. See, Agostino, I have been 
the whole morning trying to make this sleeve look like the one 
he has given me for a pattern." 

A loud laugh from Agostino somewhat disconcerted the 
young tailor. '^ Dost thou not see, boy," said he, *< that thou 
hast converted the doublet into a sleeve? — a fine piece of 
work thou hast made of it, truly. How many pieces of coin 
dost thou expect to get for this precious garment? For my 
own part, I wish thee no greater punishment than to be 
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obliged to wear it thyself; tbou wilt not want any other strait 
jacket to keep thee from mischief. But here comes our good 
father Antonio. I am off;" and he sprung through the win- 
dow upon the brick walk before the shop, and disappeared 
through one of the arcades that border the streets of 
Bologna. 

" Well, Annibale," said the lather, as he entered, ** how 
goes the garment? it will be called for to-night." 

'^ Father," said Annibale, meekly, ^ I greatly fear I shall 
disgrace your calling. I have been tiying hard over it the 
whole morning." 

Antonio took it and held it up. " In troth, boy," said he, 
'* thou art clumsy to take so many hours to spoil a garment ; 
almost any blockhead could have accomplished it in ten mi- 
nutes. I will start fair with thee, Annibale, as I did wilh 
Agostino. I perceive I must not look for assistance from 
either in my own employment. He has chosen to be an en- 
graver, and I have suffered him to exchange the needle for 
the burin. My business has been a profitable one, and has 
enabled me to give you both a good education. It also en- 
ables me to furnish you both wilh moderate means for acquir- 
ing any other trade. I give you leave to choose as I have your 
brother, only promising that it is on your own industry you 
must depend for support." 

Annibale remained silent, and the father continued, '' I have 
litlle doubt but I could get you received into some of the esta- 
blishments as a silk weaver. This is so large a part of our 
commerce that it will be a profitable employment, and should 
you in time become a principal, will play well into my hands, 
as 1 make use of a large quantity of silk." 

" Indeed, father," said Annibale, '^ I fear I sliall be as poor 

a weaver as tailor ; but there is my cousin Lodovico's business." 

"0 tru," exclaimed Antonio, interrupting him, "I doubt 

not but his father will be very glad to have you supply his 

ison's place. It was a sad disappointment to my poor brother- 
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in-law, when Lodorico gave np the business of the slaughter* 
house ; but, in truth, when 1 sent you to the best schools, 1 
did not think I was educating you to be a butcher ! How- 
ever, every man may make his own business; and though 
1 am somewhat surprised at your choice, I shall not op* 
|K)se iL** 

Annibale for a moment seemed to be strud[ dumb with 
astonishment *' A butcher ! no, father,'! said he, ** that 
was not what I meant ; it is Lodovico's present employment 
I was thinking of; I want to be a painter.** 

'' That is the way," said Antonio, " one thoughtless member 
of a family is enough to corrupt the whole ; however, I have 
pledged my word, and I will not recall it." 

Annibale sprang from his ignoble bench, and, throwing 
aside for ever, shears, thimble, bodkin, and goose, drew a 
letter from his pocket, and handed it to his father. It was the 
one he had before mentioned to his brother. Lodovico wrote 
with the enthusiasm of an artist, mentioned that he had 
alre;idy received a large sum for painting the ceiling of a 
church — encouraged his young cousin to follow the bent of his 
inclination, and promised to take him as a pupil, on his return, 
if he could secure the consent of his father. 

** This is verf well, so far," said Antonio, thoughtfully, ** but 
1 have always understood that it required bright parts to be- 
come a painter. Michael Angelo and Raphael, whose names 
thou passest so trippingly on thy tongue, were both bom great 
men; but, thou, my poor Annibale — ^thou, who canst not 
make vest or tunic, and art a whole morning slashing and 
spoiling a simple toga, what will become of thee, by the side 
of thy cousin Lodovico, who it seems has painted the inside of 
a church ! I fear thou wilt never get beyond grinding the 
paints. Well ! as I said before, every occupation well per- 
formed is creditable; and so if thou wilt choose to grind 
paints thy life long, with the fear of God before thy eyes, I 
give my consent : but one thing remember, my son, that if 
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ihoo couldst win a cardinars hat without good morals and 
good Gondact, it would only disgra€e thee/' 

'^ Father !" said Annibale, " you have forgotten that my 
oousin Lodovioo could never learn his father's business, and 
yet they say he will make an excellent painter ; it is very for- 
tunate that all are not bom with the same tastes and capa- 
cities." 

'* There is truth in thatf boy," relied Antonio; "well, 
well, worst come to worst thou canst take up the needle again ; 
it is a good thing, Tenere '1 piede in pidi staffe.* But Lodo- 
vico's not choosing to be a butcher is no proof ihat he might 
not like to be a tailor, if he had been trained to it ; one is a 

gentlemanly art, and the other but let every man mind his 

own business."t 

From this time Annibale no longer occupied his bench in 
the shop. Wilh persevering industry he began to apply him- 
self to the rules of drawing, and prepare for Lodovico's re- 
turn. Agostino had early foresworn the vocation of a tailor, 
and his father had put him to a goldsmith. There is a per- 
ceptible link between this ai^d many other mechanical and 
scientific arts : he soon beg^n to engrave, and astonished his 
lather and young companions, by an early and quite pathetic 
representaticm of Cain in the act of killing Abel. But Agos- 
tino had not the power of devoting himself to one object ; he 
was full of imagination, and every new pursuit engaged his 
fancy: sometimes it was music; sometimes dancing; then 
poetry and mathematics had tlieir turn. 

Annibale, on the contrary, devoted himself to tlie one pur- 
suit of painting ; he corresponded with Lodovico, who encou- 
raged and animated him, and they were already forming a 
project which was matured and put into execution in after 
years. 

It was in vain that Annibale strove to unite his brother's 

* To have two strings to one's bow. 
t Ciasun' attenda a' fotti sooi. 
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pursuits wilh his own; though closely allied and fellow- 
students, their habits and tastes were different. Agostino 
thought to derive consequence from those with whom he as- 
sociated ; and he was continually seeking the company of mc^ 
of wealth, of rank, and brilliant powers. Annibale was very 
different ; modest, and not fitted to shine in gay society, he 
avoided fashion, and found companions in the humblest 
men. 

<* You will never make an artist," said Agonisto to him one 
day ; '* there is nothing high born, or high bred in your con- 
ceptions. Do what you will, there always appears through 
them, Annibale, the tailor's son," 

'' May we both of us be as good men as our father," replied 
Annibale, quietly. '^ But truly, brother, neither high birih 
nor high breeding are my aims ; give me nature, pure nature, 
and 1 ask no more ; the nearer I approach to it the belter sa- 
tisfied I shall be with my performance." 

** Perhaps,'* said Agostino, contemptuously, " it is the study 
of nature that leads you into such low society." 

^* Take back that harsh word," replied Annibale : '' I asso- 
ciate with my equals — those who are born in the same station 
as myself. I neither look up to them, nor down upon them : 
we have mutual confidence in each other. Wherever F see 
genius and merit, I honour it, though in the humblest grade 
of life ; and believe me, brother, there is more dignity in 
keeping within our own station, than in aspiring beyond it. 
Our father has often told us that true honour consists, not in 
the profession we pursue, but in the manner in which we 
fill it." 

'< It is a pity you had not kept to the thimble," said 
Agostino. 

" No," replied Annibale : " I never could have done justice 
to my father's business. What was respectable in his hands 
would have been mean in mine ; for I had no capacity for it. 
I could sketch a man well clothed, but I could not clothe him. 
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It was the conviction that I could not do this, that gave me 
resolution enough to break my mind to my father, though I 
had great compunction at leaving him, in bis old age, to the 
labour of a business, from the gains of which we have had 
our education, and in which it was very natural for him to ex- 
pect aid from at least one of his sons." 

Agostino was silent for a moment ; then, suddenly throwing 
his arm over his brother's. shoulder, he exclaimed, " You are 
a noble fellow, Annibale, and always in the right ; and I sup* 
pose I am always in the wrong. It does, however, vex me, 
when I am walking with belted knights and high-bom cava- 
liers, to meet you arm in arm with journeymen, and may-hap 
cobblers." 

'* They are my fellow-men," said Annibale, " and one day 
or other your knights and cavaliers will lie as low as they ; for 
death makes no distinction." 

" Learning, however, does," said Agostino, proudly : " men 
of letters and of liberal education should rank above boors.'' 

" To such," said Annibale, " let honour be rendered — I 
render it. But mere sordid wealth, or what you call high 
birth, excites in my mind no emulation. For education I 
have a high respect; perhaps I give an imaginary value to it, 
from not possessing it in a greater degree. You, Agostino, 
are more fortunate ; my father gave you, as his eldest son, 
advantages which he could not afford to both ; but, if you bore 
yourself more meekly under them, they would become you 
better, and perhaps I might feel the difference less." 

There was something in this calm appeal that touched the 
gentler feelings of Agostino. " I have my faults," said he, 
^* but indeed, Annibale, you and I are formed of different 
clay." 

" No, brother," replied Annibale, " we are all formed of 
the same clay, and by the same hand ; but I admit that some 
are more nicely moulded than others. There are various 
niches to be filled, and no model ought to be thrown aside as 
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worthksB. This holds good with mere day models; but 
when we come to the mind or soul, how much more ought we 
to realize that each has its place, and cannot be spared in the 
great temple of the universe." 

" 1 perceive our cousin Lodovico has given you a taste of 
his philosophy,'^ said Agostino : ^ he has conceived romantic 
plans of regenerating the age, in some way which I cannot 
understand, and am all unworthy to co-operate in." 

"He thinks quile otherwise," replied Annibale; '^att4 
whatever plans he may put in execution, he will, 1 am sure, 
require your aid ; your knowledge of engraving and of ma- 
tliematics will be valuable to the arts. But I think the versa- 
tility of your pursuits are opposed to any great degree of ex- 
cellence in any one." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Agostino, with his usual im- 
patience of reproof. 

" I confess," said Annibale, " it surprised me yesterday to 
see you playing the dancing-master." 

** That it surprised you, shows your ignorance of the accom- 
plishments of a cavalier," answered Agostino rudely. " You, 
who are born to labour like an ox, can hardly comprehend 
the spirit of a high-meltled courser, nor how much ground he 
may clear : music and dancing are noble recreations." 

'< I am little skilled in either," said Annibale ; " but music 
I have understood to be the language of the soul, and dancing 
that of the feet. I cannot think the art high or noble, in- 
which dogs and bears may be taught to excel." 

Antonio entered just as Agostino was replyiiig to his brother, 
in a peremptory tone. 

'* Always at variance !" said Antonio. " One would think 
there were real troubles enough in life, without creating new 
ones by bickerings and domestic broils. However, as I find 
you cannot live together in brotherly love, I have determined 
to make you, Agostino, as being the oldest, the offer of going 
to live with Lodovico Caracci." 
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AgosUiio gladly accepted the proposal. It opened a new 
path to his ambition, nor was he sorry to leave the spot where 
his humble birth made him secondary in the socie^ he most 
loved to frequent. 

Annibale contemplated his brother's departure from Bologna 
with a feeling that bordered on envy. This baleful emotion 
he had hitherto shut out from his heart. He had seen his 
brother elevated to circles from which he was excluded, with- 
out a sigh ; he had even kept aloof from all that could divert 
his attention from the art to which he resolved to devote his 
wliole time and faculties ; he had unrepiningly yielded to se- 
niority and the advantages of a superior education ; but when 
Agostino was selected by his father to reside with Lodovico, 
his heart swelled with a sense of injury. His cousin, who 
was his beau ideal of goodness and truth, l.ad long expressed 
an earnest wish that he might come to him, and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of seeing the works of Michael Angelo. " But I 
have said not a word," thought Annibale, '* because I would 
not pal my father to any new expense ; and now Agostino, 
who has gathered flowers from all the fine arts — ^from music, 
poetry, and painting — ^reaps again the fruits of his accidental 
seniority .'' The young artist drooped under what he thought 
injustice. For a few days his pencil was thrown aside, and he 
sat brooding over his disappointment ; but he loved his brother 
with true affection, and, on bidding him adieu, gave him a de- 
sign, npon which he had spent much time. 

Though Agostino often yielded to the violence and impa- 
tience of his disposition, he felt the force of Annibale's for- 
bearance ; and now, when they were parting, the brothers 
embraced with heartfelt affection. 

There are few ties so strong as those of kindred. The wise 
Creator has bound families together by mutual interests ; and, 
however diversified and uncongenial may be their pursuits, it 
is rarely that there is not one fountain of inexhaustible love, 
from which all may draw. This fountain is so liberally sup- 
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plied, that it is apt to be held too cheap ; and it is only ^hen 
the waters are choked or dried up that its real value is under- 
stood : then the soul pants like the " hart after the waier- 
brook.** Thus felt Annibale when his brother was actually 
gone, and he had no one with whom to communicate, no 
one who understood his wishes or his projects. With unre- 
milting industry, however, he pursued his labours. Labours 
they truly were, for all his acquisitions were toilsome. He 
had nothing of the quick conception of Agostino; his pro- 
gress was slow and gradual; and he had acquired from this 
the appellation of " the ox." " My cousin Lodovico," thought 
he, " won that title before me, and was slow in his percep- 
tions that, when he first studied at Bologna, his master Fon- 
tana advised him to relinquish the arts : and even when he 
went to Venice, Titian gave him the same counsel. Courage, 
Annibale ! Uie ox at the plough will in time make the ground 
yield its richest fruits/' 

When Agostino arrived at Florence, he was cordially wel- 
comed by Lodovico, who regretted that Annibale had not ac- 
companied him : he made minute inquiries into their different 
modes of study. 

^' I have brought a design of Annibale's,'' said Agonisto, 
<< that he gave me at parting,'* and he unrolled a sketch of the 
conversion of St. Paul, which he afterwards painted. Lodo- 
vico regarded it with much pleasure, as giving indication of 
great excellence in drawing. He communicated his plan of 
forming a school for the fine arts, and determined to write to 
Antonio, and request him to permit Annibale to join them at 
Florence. In rolling up the design, they discovered the first 
attempt of Annibale at poetry : it was a copy of verses written 
on the back, and only worth recording as expressive of his 
state of feeling towards his brother, whom the father had sent 
away because they could not agree : — 

Thy path is o'er the mighty dead. 
Among the works of art. 
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Wkere Ihoa with carekas steps wQl tread, 
An free and light of heart. 

0, what to thee is Baphaer* line, 
' Where, with immortal light, 
He paints the Saviour's form divine 
In dazzling glory bright T 

Or, «hat to thee that angel choir 

Revealed by opening skies, 
White Saint Cecilia Hrikes her lyre. 

And notes serapbio rise? 

Or, what to thee that noble Cftrm, 

By Buonaioti wrooght. 
With Sinai's sacred mission warm. 

Inspired with more than thoaghl? 

Or he, whose gentle sool has shed 

Its calm and sweet repose 
O'er the blest Virgin's sainted head. 

As holy visions rose — 

Coreggio I 'twas for thee to find 

The models of thine art 
In thy own pure, exalted mind, 

And deeply feeling heart. 

Brother, farewell ! and if e'en now 

The laurel blooms for thee. 
Bind with immortal wreaths thy brow, — 

But save one flower for me. 

Agoslino read his brother^s lines with a smile and a tear, 
which he hastily dashed away. 

« I verily believe it is the first time," said he, " that poor 
Annibale has ever played truant to his first love, and coquetted 
with either of my rival muses. Calliope or Erato, who, to say 
the truth, do not seem much inclined to smile on either 

of us." 

« So much the better," said Lodovico ; " life is too short 
to admit of time being frittered away among a variety of pur- 
suits. It is the vigorous concentration of the mind on one 
object which developes its powers. I have feared the ideal. 
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as a rock npoo whicli many of my cootemporaries havo 
spliu" • 

'* There spoke die ox," thought Agostino; ^Met him keep 
to the piottgh, for all me ! 1 cry you mercy, good cousin Lo- 
dovieo ; who had more of the ideal than Raphael? Methinks 
he often hovers midway between heaven and earth ; and even 
your great Michael Angelo walks with his head in the clouds, 
and his feet in the lower regions. For my part, I am deter- 
mined to pay court to the nine sisters. The only reason that 
the cunning old Grecians did not find a tenth to preside over 
painting, was because it would take the whole nine to make 
her. Now, by uniting the rare excellences of all, I make 
for myself a muse that deserves to be called the Genius of 
Painting^' 

*M am sick of the extravaganzas," said Lodovico, *' that 
modem artists dignify with the name of genius. Every new 
painter sets himself up for originality ; yet it is only in the 
study of the great masters that any degree of perfection can 
be acquired. Who can hope to exceed the majesty of Da 
Yinci or Buonaroti, the grace of Raphael, or the colours of 
Titian, the spirit of Tintoretto, or the splendid decoration of 
Paolo Veronese? Or, who can present perspective to the eye 
with more truth, more roundness, and more enchanting power 
than Coreggio? It is a true and exact imitation of the old 
that we want." 

''Depend upon it," said Agonisto, ''Annibale is your 
man." 

Lodovico very soon vnrote for him to come to Florence^ and, 
on his arrival, laid before the two brothers the plan which he 
had long been meditating for the improvement of the art of 
painting, which, at the close of the sixteenth century, was evi- 
dently on the decline. He proposed to them, to visit Parma 
and Venice, and offered to assist them with every facility in 

* Lanzi says of Lodovico, " temea 1' ideale come uno sccg^a ovo tanti do* 
•ooi coniemporanei avean rolto." 
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his power. They were to make UiemseKcs aoqotinlcd with 
tvhat was mosi exoeUenl in each school, and, on Uieir return, 
to unite with him in forming an Academy for artists. They 
at once embraced the proposal, and after haiving porsued tlieir 
Tarions reseafdies, and aeqnired a useful store of knowledge, 
the three cousins again met at Bologna* On their return, 
they were one day in company, and AgosCino entered into a 
description of the celebrated statue of the Laoooon. At length, 
he observed that his brother Annibale was wholly silent. 
'* How is it possible," said he, ^ you can take no interest in 
this noMe work?" 

Annibale took a crayon, and sketched on the wall a spirited 
outline of the statue. ^The poet,** said be, ** paints with 
words ; the painter speaks with works.** 

The sound and eicellent judgment of Lodorico, was the 
moring spring of the institution that was now to be formed. 
He had carefully studied the characters of the two brothers, 
and marked the diversity of their tastes, and regretted the dis- 
sensions that often occurred between them. The influence 
which he exercised over them had a high moral, as well as 
scientific object. He impressed upon them the duty of mu- 
tual patience and forbearance, and pointed out to them the 
advantage they might derive from each other's opposite tastes 
and pursuits. By degrees he moderated the excessive ardour 
of Agostino, and inspired Annibale with a proper confidence 
in his own personal and intellectual eiidowmeuis. By this 
friendly and judicious conduct all signs of enmity disappeared, 
and the most perfect harmony existed between the two 
brothers. They united with Lodovico in the great design of 
the Academy, and, though each pursued his own peculiar, 
different branch, but one heart seemed to animate them. 
They were free from all sordid desire of gain, without rival- 
ship, and without envy. They collected all the models of an- 
cient art that could be procured, introduced the study of ana- 
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tomy, of perspective, and of every science that was necessary 
lo form an artist. 

The amiable and conciliating manners of the founders of 
the new school, which went by the name of the Incamininati,* 
at length subdued the violent opposition that had at first been 
made to it, by the teachers of the time. Dionisio Calvert had 
been a popular instructor, but he was violent and coarse in 
his manner, and did not hesitate to buffet his pupils for any 
trifling misdemeanour, and finally drove them away. Even 
Foutana regretted that he was too old to adopt the new style. 
Other schools became deserted, and the Caracci prevailed. 

The part of each was important, but perhaps that of Agos- 
tino the most laborious. He prepared treatises on perspec- 
tive and architecture, for the use of the students, explained 
the theory of muscles and bones, and had anatomy taught, 
with its various brandies, by Anthony la Tour. 

He proposed difficult questions in history and antiquity, and 
men of learning were invited to discuss them at the Academy. 
Nor did he neglect the song and the lyre, but often stimulated 
and rewarded his pupils by the united influence of poetry and 
music. 

The great principle of the school was, to combine the 
strictest observation of nature with the imitation of the old 
masters. Every scholar was at liberty to choose the patli 
which best suited him, and to adopt a style of his own ; but 
every style was to have for its root and basis, nature and imi- 
tation of the great masters. When any doubts occurred, the 
brothers always had recourse to Lodovico. They daily in^ 
spected the designs of the pupils, and both ma^rs and scho* 
lars were continually devoted to the art. Even their recrea- 
tions and amusements were turned to use : they rambled in 
the l&elds, and sketched landscapes from nature, or amused 
themselves by drawing caricatures. Many of their exercises 

* From incamminare — ^to show the way. 
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were in the open air; and, to secure health at oiice of 
mind and body, was the constant aim of the benevolent 
LodoTioo. 

The opposition of the painters of Bologna to the Caracci 
had now nearly ceased. Some had embraced their princi- 
ples; others finding opposition useless, relinquished iu 
Guido, Garavaggio, and Domenichino became pupils of the 
Academy. The department of engraving belonged prticularly 
to Agostino, which he tanght in great perfection. 

As has been observed, Ludovico's moral influence exerted 
powerful control over the brothers, and seemed necessary to 
restrain their impatience. But there were various causes 
which had a tendency to produce dissension. The taste of 
Agostino was refined by poetry, music, and bellcs-letires, 
almost to fastidiousness. He was often critical on the works 
of Annibale to a vexatious degree, while, on the other hand, 
the greater energy and perseverance of the younger brother 
led him to underrate the elegant accomplishments of the cider. 
Biographers give inconsistent accounts of the petty disagree- 
ments between them, attributing to them low and unwurlhy 
jealousies, because they do not bear in mind the difference of 
character which produced mutual opposition. It is evident, 
however, that the sacred bonds of affection remained un- 
broken. One biographer says, "They could not be contented 
together or apart." 

In the new pupil of the Academy, Guido Reni, Annihale 
took great delight ; his fine taste, and frank, amiable disposi- 
tioii, won his affection. He and Domenichino were received 
at tlie same time from the school of Calvert. 

Tb^y had become embued with the extravagant modes of 
colouring which distinguished Garavaggio. His was a nielliod 
of painting that took with the people ; it was a striking con- 
trast of light and shade, ihaX required no delicate perceptions 
of taste to understand : he drew his saints and heroes from 
his companions, who were often porters, or at Venice, gondo- 
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tiers. Nature, it is true, was his model ; but it was nature 
just as he found it with all its imperfections : this made his 
style only suitable for particular subjects. One of his cele- 
brated pictures, which represents two gondoliers, apparently 
father and son, drawing a young nobleman into deep play, and 
communicating witli each other by secret signs, presents a 
subject suited to his style. The Garaeci greatly feared the 
corruption of public taste from this novel and striking man- 
ner, and exerted all their influence against it. Annibalc, who 
had made the graces of Goreggio his peculiar study at Parma, 
turned from it with disgust. " Tell me," said (]uido, " how 
shall I best conquer the propensity I have already acquired, to 
the bold and striking contrasts of Garavaggio ?" 

** To the crudeness and violence of his tones," said Anui- 
bale, ** I would oppose tenderness and suavity ; I would re- 
present my figures in the open day. Far from avoiding the 
difSculties of the art under the disguise of powerful shadows, 
I would court them by displaying every part in tlie clearest 
light. For the vulgar nature which Caravaggio is content to 
Imitate, I would substitute the most select forms, and the most 
beautiful ideal." 

** How well Guide profited from these instructions, bis pic- 
tures show. His Madonnas are displayed in the clearest light, 
and yet not a fault can be detected. The noble simplicity of 
their figures, the correct folding of the drapery, the eyes look- 
ing upward with an expression that can only be felt, not de- 
scribed, all penetrate the heart, and possess a beauty which 
the uneducated, and even childhood itself, can comprehend. 
His pictures turned the tide of admiration from Garavaggio, 
and the Italians decided that " grace and beauty dwelt with 
the pencil of Guide, to animate his figures." 

Domenichino, or Zampieri, (which was his family name), 
was one of the scholars of the rough Dionisio Galvert : his 
master one day discovered him copying one of Annibale's 
drawings, and punished him for what he considered a trans- 
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gression, with the utmost severity. His father, indignant at 
such an outrage, determined to take him from the school, and 
place him with the Caracci. He was received by them with 
their usual kindness, and put into the regular course of in- 
struction. 

It was the practice of the seminary, on certain days, to ex- 
cite the emulation of the scholars by proposing prizes. Soon 
after Domenichino entered the Academy, such a day occurred. 
Hitherto the young scholar had been little regarded ; the se- 
verity with which he had been uniformly treated by his old 
master, had depressed his youthful mind ; he felt that it was 
presumption to contend for the prize, and, after having made 
his drawing, threw it aside, determined not to endure the ridi- 
cule which his arrogance might draw upon him. When the 
morning came, he withdrew from the ambitious group, but 
not unobserved by Guido and Albani, his fellow-students. 
** See poor Zampieri," said the latter ; *' let us follow him 
and encourage him to offer his drawing ; he has been a long 
while preparing it, and now his heart fails him." It was 
some time before they inspired him with sufficient confidence 
to enter the lists. One after another brought forward their 
productions, and when his turn came, he would gladly have 
retreated, intimidated by the air of conscious superiority with 
which many of the pupils regarded him. 

Lodovico scanned every drawing presented with impartial 
judgment, and, to the astonishment of all, but most so of the 
modest Domenichino himself, declared him the successful 
candidate ! At this time, not only Guido and Albani were 
competitors, but Lanfranco and Guercino also, all pupils of the 
Caracci. 

Agostino's eccentricity led him to peculiar methods of in- 
struction ; and he was fond of imitating the ancient legisla- 
tors, by giving out hints in doggerel rhyme. The following is 
a specimen: — 

H 
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Who an artist Cain would make, 
Must from Rome his models take ; 
fiis spirit from fair Venice draw, 
Lombardo*8 oolooring make his law ; 
Must Boonaroti's path pnrsae, 
With Tiziano's Just and true ; 
Coreggio's style supremely fair, 
And ftaffaello's noble air. 

It was said that the Academy o^ed its success to the prin* 
ciples of Lodovtco, the labours of Agostino, and the zeal and 
perseverance of Annibale. 

A itew career wa^ now openi)ig for the younger brother. 
He was invited to Rome by Cardinal l^'arnese, to paint the 
halts of his palace. Annibale was willing to go, as it gave 
him an opportunity of seeing Raphael's works, and some of 
the finest statues of anliquity. Hitherto, Coreggio, the 
humble, the Neglected Coreggio, he who died in poverty, had 
been his great model ; but the study of the antique at Rome 
gave a more learhed afnd less pleasing character to his style. 
After having painted there some time, his heart yearned for 
the companionship of his brother, and he persuaded tlie Car- 
dinal to send for him also. Tliey met as brothers meet after 
a long separation ; but new difficulties arose. Lodovico was 
not there to speak peace to their tumultuous passions. Anni- 
bale conceived that he had a right to direct ; Agostino refused 
to follow, and Cardinal Parnese, perceiving their variance, sent 
Agostino to Parma, recommending him to the Duke of Ra- 
nuccio. 

Annibale pursued his labotirs at the palace with unwearied 
industry, being often cheered by visits from his former pupils, 
who at various times assisted him, leaving, in the small panels 
of the walls, specimens of their skill, as tributes to their an- 
cient instructors ; so that the gallery of the Famese palace 
affords probably a more Ml and impressive exhibition of the 
power and success of the Bolognese school, than any other 
place in Italy. Before Annibale quitted Bologna, there had 
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existed an apparent alienation between him and Guide ; and, 
as it was obvious, it was immediately attributed to envy. Bio- 
graphers dismissed the subject, by saying that the Garaeci 
could not forgive Guide for his success in the method they 
bad pointed oat. The true cause was a different one. Guido 
had unfortunately contracted a love oi play, which threatened 
to undermine his character. With all his fine social qualities, 
this propensity seemed to be irresistible to him. Annibale, 
after in vain remonstrating, dismissed him from the Academy, 
and silently bore the stigma, which calumny cast upon him, of 
being prompted by ungenerous motives. Afterwards, Guido, 
being invited to Rome by Gioseppino Cesari, went tliither in 
company wifb Albani, and on bis arrival hastened to see An* 
nibale in the palace, where he was still employed. The pupil 
met his master with renewed affection. He loved and re- 
spected Annibale, and was received by him as a returning pro- 
digal. At that time Caravaggio was in high repute at Rome, 
and when Guido arrived, it appeared impossible that two 
styles of painting so entirely different should be at the same 
time well received. Annibale exhorted him to preserve his 
own superior manner ; but when he obtained a commission 
from Cardinal Borghese to paint a picture for his gallery, it 
was stipulated that it should be of the Caravaggio schod. 
Guido, to the extreme displeasure of Annibale, accepted the 
conditions ; and the former coldness between the master and 
the pupil was renewed. Guido accomplished his work, and, 
without violating his engagement, evinced an excellence in the 
style he had been compelled to adopt, whidi Caravaggio could 
never have attained. At length, Guido became disgusted with 
his employers : a coldness still existed between himself and 
Annibale. Albani, his friend, who accompanied him, stood 
doof, aoid Caravaggio, the furious Caravaggio, loaded him 
with calumnies. He quitted Rome in disgust, leaving wcnrks 
behind, which have blazoned his name to succeeding ages ; 
among them his painting of the Aurora, which has been so 
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beaulifully engraved by Morghen. For eight years, Aniiibale 
coDlioued his labours in the Famese palace ; during the time, 
his cousin Lodo?ioo visited him, meaning to assist him with 
his advice, and even executing part of the work himself. 
Both the Caraccis were invited from all parts of Lombardy, to 
adorn the churches and palaces by their pictures ; but Iheir 
home was Bologna, and to that they constantly returned. 

Annibale's work was at length accomplished, and he now 
only waited for his reward from the Cardinal, to whose muni-, 
ficence he had trusted without stipulating for a price. 

The magnanimous prelate sent him, in return for eight 
years of labour taken from the best part of his life, and as a 
reward for his genius, and for the sacrifice he had made in 
separating himself from his home and academy, five hundred 
crowns ! 

When Amiibale received the sum, he said not a word ; first 
surprise, and then probably contempt and indignation, de- 
prived him of utterance. He immediately quitted Rome, and 
returned lo Bologna. Again the brothers met ; but alas! not 
as formerly, full of spirit, health, and animation. Disap- 
pointment and a sense of injustice had damped the ardour of 
Annibale, and Agostino was sinking gradually under the 
wasting attack of pulmonary complaints. His pencil was 
wholly thrown aside, and music and poetry were his principal 
occupations. There was no necessity now for Lodovico to 
preach patience and forbearance: Heaven itself had given 
. the lesson. It was no longer optional with them whether to 
remain together, or liv& ^part ; the summons had arrived and 
the ties of brotherhood were to be rent asunder. How in- 
conceivable now appeared the alienation, that had at times 
existed between them ! How wholly causeless ! ** Would to 
God," exclaimed Annibale, " we had lived together as if the 
next hour were to be our last; but the lesson comes too 
late !" 

** 0, not too late," replied Agostino ; '' we have met, we 
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have exchanged forgiveness, and Heaven is merciful ! T^y its 
lesson well to heart, Annibale ; for I trust thou hast many 
years to live. To ihy care I bequeath my son. And now, no 
more of the past. Give me my lute, brother. Do you re- 
member the song of the Swiss wanderer, which we he«nrd 
^vhen we were boys?" Then, with a faint prelude, he sung 
the following lines : — 

"The faint voice of the minstrel is beard no more, 
And sorrow has dimmed his eye ; 
His last song <^ love and of woman is o*er, 
And bis harp is hong on high. 

" Near the moss-clad tower he loves to recline, 
While visions are thronging fast; 
Of the far distant ages a glorioos line, 
Where his name and fame shall last. 

*<As he leaned to the breeie his feverish brow, 
Tbe soond of sweet music came— 
First like whispers of love all lender and low, 
Then load like the trump of fame. 

*' What angel choir salutes his ear, 
And soothes the weary man to rest ? 
F(Mr sure no mortal sound is near, 
With accents so divinely blest. 

" Hark I 'lis his muse, his early choice : 
Soft as the breezes from the west, 
On the hung harp she breathes her voice, 
And lulls her ancient bard to rest. 
The curtain of the night was drawn. 

And ere the mom 
Her ancient bard was lulled to rest." 

The notes of Agostino grew fainter as the last words trem- 
bled on his tongue. 

" I believe I often dream," said he, laying aside the lute, 
<< when I appear to wake. Think you there are things more 
strange in the world to come than in the present ? It is just 
six years since our father died, you know, Annibale. Can it 
be that he is sometimes near me ?" 
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Annibale shook his head. 

*' And why not?" said Agostino, tenaciously. 

" We know not the nysteries of earth or air, 
We know not the spells that are around us." 

That night Lodovico and Annibale watched by his bed-side, 
and in the morning, when the sun arose, he was no more. 

Deeply as Annibale felt the death of his brother, he under- 
stood the duty of self-control, and immediately adopted the 
son of Agostino as his' own. He had a younger brother re- 
maining, who had separated himself from the family, and set 
up a school in opposition to Lodovico's, inscribing upon the 
door, " This is the true school of the Garacci."* 

The inhabitants of Bologna were so indignant at this as- 
sumption, from one to whom Lodoyico had been a benefactor, 
that he was compelled to leave, and went to Rome. He was 
at first well received as being the brother of Agostino and 
Annibale, but soon forfeited the favour which was extended to 
him, and died at the early age of twenty-seven. 

In the promising talents and devoted affection of the young 
Antonio, son of Agostino, Annibale found a new source of 
happiness. He was indefatigable in his instructions, and, as 
4ie considered the study of the antique at Rome indispensable 
to forming an artist, he determined to revisit that city, with 
his nephew. As the young Antonio entered the walls of the 
Farnese palace, his heart swelled with a sense of the injustice 
which had been done his uncle. Not so Annibale ; the world 
with its praise and reproach was fast receding from his view. 
He felt that his days were drawing near to their close. The 
same disorder which shortened his brother's life was fast un- 
dermining his own : there was the rapid pulse, the hectic 
cheek, and labouring breath. The physicians recommended 
him to try the air of Naples, and Antonio earnestly joined his 
own entreaties. The invalid consented with a melancholy 
smile. A situation was selected for him by his nephew, which 

* Lanzi. 
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overkM^ted the bay, and the beaatifiil siinoiiiidiag oottotry. 
On tlie north, gradually arose the fertile hills extending from 
the shore to the Campagna Felice. On tlie east, the rich 
pbins reaching to Mount Vesuvius and PiorticL On the west 
the grotto of Posilippo, VirgiFs toonh, and the fields leading to 
the coast of Baia. To the south, was extended before him 
the iM^^ bay, eonfined by its two promontories of Misenum 
and Minerva. The first morning aAer Annibale's arrival, be 
walked on the terrace, and felt refreshed and invigorated in 
this land of zephyrs ; the sea breeies cooled his feverish and 
hectic cheek, and the gales wafted to his senses tlie per* 
fume of the Campagna Felice. But it was only a temporary 
revival, and he grew earnest to return again to Rome. He 
reached it by short stages, and tliere breathed bis bst. He 
'was buried with great honours, and Antonio deposited his re- 
iBains near the tomb of Raphael, in the church of the Ro* 
tunda, the ancient Pantheon. 

There are melancholy reflections attached to the history of 
the young Antonio, gifted as he was with genius and inven- 
tion. After the death of his uncle, be pursued his profession 
and painted several celebrated pieces ; but he stood alone in 
the world, scarcdy daring to bear the honoured name of the 
fiimily.* His early death was periiaps a blessing for himself. 
But, had he lived, he would have been distingubhed among 
artists. 

Lodovico alone now remained of the family. He was still 
cheerful, active, and belayed ; with less of genius, and what 
is called talent, than either of the others, he had been the 
iounder of their usefulness and success. His first care, in 
early life, was to discipline himself, and cultivate benevolent 
and kind afiections towards others. In establishing the Aca- 
demy, his motive had been the public good, and his eminent 
was the reward of generous and exalted principle. He 

* He b koowa by Uie name of Gobbo. 
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died in the year i6i8, at the age of sixty-three, in the eujoy- 
ment of ihe highest powers of his mind. 

The pursuits of the three Caracci, Lodovico, Agostino, 
and Annibale, were so entirely united, and all so happily di- 
rected to common objects, that it has been difficult to assign 
to each a separate influence in the arts. They were inade- 
quately compensated by money for their labours ; but wealth 
was not their aim : all of them died in narrow circumstaaces* 
It is no slight praise, that their school stayed the progress of 
the arts' decline, and restored their true principles. 

The pupils they formed, threw a lustre on their mode of 
teaching. Domenichino was one of the most distinguished. 
Poussin pronounced him the next painter to Raphael ; he had 
the art of depicting human passions with something of the 
same power — -joy, grief, rage, sorrow, and fear. He painted the 
soul, delineated the life, and excited in the bosom of the spec- 
tator all those emotions which belonged to the scene repre- 
sented. It is this power which gives to painting ks highest 
moral effect — makes the pure and holy affections, which are 
represented, throw a sanctifying influence over the character 
of the beholder, — vice tell its own hateful story, and impress 
its own n^oral. 

There appears to have been a timidity, a want of confidence 
in himself, that possibly arose in part from the early uokind- 
ness of his master. The influence of judicious primary in- 
struction was not then appreciated ; it remained for the 
Caracci to prove that the law of kindness is the most effec- 
tual in forming the mind to excellence. Lodovico said of 
Domenichino, " that his worth would not be appreciated till 
after his death." The saying proved true. He afforded one 
of the many examples of suffering genius, and late rewards. 
During his life, which terminated at Naples, in i648, he was 
poor and abused. He could get no scholars, and was olleu 
without business. Many years afl.er his death, if we may 
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trust the relation of one of the books with which the Iialian 
traveller meets, Poussin was employed by a society to paint an 
altar-pieee for a church, and, to save the expense of a new 
canvass, an old picture was hauled out from the garret, and 
given him to paint on. The artist began to rub the dirt off, 
and was interested in the composition. It was the celebrated 
Communion of St. Jerome, by Domenichino, which is now 
esteemed by some the first, and by most the second, painting 
in the world. He hastened to his employers, and told 
thera that liere was a better picture than he could make, for 
the life of him, and begged them to have it taken care of. 
And so, by-and-bye, it came into the honourable place it now 
holds in the Vatican Gallery and the public estimation. This 
story argues an ignorance of the art, which is hardly credible 
to us ; and the authoress is not able to quote any decisive 
autliority in its favour. 

Guido Reni was an illustration of the false and foolish maxim 
that is sometimes applied to infirmity of principle : his con- 
temporaries said, *' he is a noble fellow, and nobody's enemy 
but his own." But the man who degrades himself, injures 
one member of society at least, in every relation he bears to 
it. His exquisite taste, his affectionate disposition, his exalted 
genius, and high conception of the beautiful and sublime, 
could not save him from the baleful effects of his passion for 
gaming. Though, in his best productions, every individual 
figure, however minute, brought him one hundred Roman 
crowns, the lofty power of his pencil was sacrificed to paint- 
ing hasty and cheap pieces, for supplying immediate pressure, 
created by his losses. He died at Bologna, after having re- 
duced himself from affluence to poverty, by this growing in- 
fatuation, at the age of sixty-six, in the year 1640. 

Albani was the early friend and fellow-student of Guido : 
like Coreggio, he drew his beautiful images from the pure 
fount of affection. There is one striking difference, however : 
Coreggio saw in his wife and children, Madonnas, saints, and 
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angels — the flame of earthly love was ennobled by the divine. 
Albani saw in his beautiful partner, a model for nymphs and 
VenuseSy and in his children the representatives of Loves and 
Graces. His death took place in IGGO, at the age of eighty- 
two. 

Guercino was another pupil of distinction : his designs are 
grand and natural, but want the grace of Guido and Albani. 

Michael Angelo Caravaggio, unlike Guido, was every man's 
enemy, as well as his own ; impetuous and overbearing, he 
was constantly engaged in quarrels. Giuseppino was at first 
hb warm friend ; but when, one day, he had unfortunately 
offended him, Garavaggio sprang furiously upon him, and a 
young man present attempting to interfere, Garavaggio drew 
his sword and murdered him on the spot. He was obliged to 
make his escape from justice, and finally, by the interference 
of influential men, he obtained a pardon. He immediately 
returned to Rome, and challenged Giuseppino, who replied, 
" that a knight could not draw his sword on an inferior." 

Garavaggio, boiling with rage, hastened to Malta, took the 
necessary vows, received the order of knighthood, and came 
back to force his antagonist to fight. The evc^ning he arrived 
at Rome, he sent his challenge ; but his furious and ungo- 
vernable temper had turned on himself its fatal power. He 
was seized with a brain fever, and when an acceptance of his 
challenge was returned, he lay, cold and motionless, in the 
arms of death. 
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'* It is just one hundred and twenty years to-day," said a young 
artist to his friend, as he stood in the hall of St. Mark, at 
Venice, contemphiting the nohle works of Titian. " Time, the 
destroyer, has here stayed his hand : the colours are as vivid 
and as fresh as if they were bid on but yesterday. Would 
that my old friend and master, Oiho Venius, were here I— 
at least, I will carry back to Antwerp that in my colouring, 
which shall prove to him that I have not played truant to 
the art." 

''Just one hundred and twenty years," repeated he, " since 
Titian was born. Venice was then in its glory ; but now it is 
all falling — its churches and palaces are crumbling to dust — 
its commerce interrupted. The republic continually harassed 
by the Porte, and obliged to call in foreign aid-— depressed by 
her internal despotism, her council of ten, and stale inquisi- 
tors — her decline, though gradual, is sure. Yet the splendour 
of her arts remain, and the genius of Titian, her favourite son, 
is yet in the bloom and brilliancy of youth ! " 

Such was the enthusiastic exclamation of Rubens, as he 
contemplated those paintings which had brought him from 
Antwerp. How many gifted minds spoke to him from the 
noble works which were before him ! The three Bellinis, the 
founders of the Venetian school ; Giorgione, Titian, and Tin- 
toretto ; then Paolo Veronese, who, though born at Verona, 
in 1 557, adopted Venice as his home, and became the fellow- 
artist of Tintoretto, and the disciple of Titian ; Pordenone, too. 
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who viewed Titku as a rival and an enemy ; Palma the young, 
and Palma the old, born in 4548 ; and the Bassanos, who 
died about the year 1627. 

All these were present to the eye of Rubens— their genius 
embodied on the canvass in the halls of St. Mariu *' These," 
he exclaimed, " have formed the Venetian school, and these 
shall be my study ! " 

From this time, the young artist might daily be seen, with 
his sheets of white paper, and his pencil in his hand. A few 
strokes preserved the outline, which his memory filled up ; and 
by an intuitive glance, his genius understood and approprialed 
every signal beauty. 

In Venice he became acquainted with the Archduke Albert, 
who introduced him to the Duke of Mantua, whither he went 
for the purpose of studying the works of Julio Romano. From 
thence he proceeded to Rome ; here Raphael was his model, 
and Michael Angelo his wonder. He devoted himself to 
painting with a fervour that belongs only to genius ; and be 
soon proved that, whatever he gained by ancient study, the 
originality of his own conceptions would still remain and 
appear. To the vivid and splendid colouring of the Venetian 
school, he was perhaps more indebted that to any other 
model. 

The affectionate and constant intercourse, by letters, that 
subsisted between Rubens and his mother, made his long 
residence in Italy one of pleasure. At Rome he was em- 
ployed to adorn, by his paintings, the Church of Santa Croce, 
and also the " Chiesa Nova." 

Rubens had been originally destined by his mother for one 
of the learned professions. His father was born at Antwerp, 
and held the honourable office of Counsellor of State. When 
the civil wars broke out, he repired to Cologne, where his 
son, Peter Paul Rubens, was bom. He died soon after his 
return to Antwerp, and left his property much diminished 
from losses occasioned by the civil war. 
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The mollier of Rubens |Mit him early to the best schools, 
where he was initiated in learning, and disoovered a taste for 
belles-lettres ; but all the intervals of necessary study were 
devoted to drawing. His mother perceiving it, determined to 
indulge his inclination, and placed him in the study of Van 
Noort. 

The correct taste of the scholar soon led him to perceive 
that he could not adopt this artist's style, and he became the 
pupil of Otho Venius. Similarity of thought and feeling 
united them closely, and it was with true disinterestedness that 
the master urged his pupil to quit his confined circle, and 
repair to Italy, the great school of art. 

Time flew rapidly with Rubens while engaged in his 
beloved and honourable pursuit; he looked forward to the 
period when he might return to Antwerp, and place his 
mother in her former affluence. Nearly seven years had 
passed since he took leave of her. Of late, he thought her 
letters had been less cheerful : she spoke of her declining 
health— of her earnest hope that she might live to embrace 
him once more. This hint was enough for his affectionate 
heart : he immediately broke oif all his engagements, and 
prepared to return. Every one knows what impatience is 
created when one first begins to contemplate home, after a 
long absence, and the heart is turned toward it. "Seven 
years absent ! '' wrote Rubens to his mother : '* how is it 
possible I have lived so long away from you ! It is too long : 
henceforth I will devote myself to your happiness. Antwerp 
shall be my future residence. I have acquired a taste for 
horticulture ; our little garden shall be enlarged and cultivated, 
and our home will be a paradise." 

What are human anticipations and projects ! The day 
before he was to quit Rome, he received a letter informing 
him that his moilier was very ill, and begging him to return 
with all speed. 

With breathless haste, he hurried back, without sleep or 
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resL When he reached the city, he dared not make any 
inquiries. At length, he stood before the {)aternal mansion : 
he saw the gk)oiny tiles and half-closed window-shutters. It 
was the fall of the year, the leaves were dropping from the 
trees. He observed people going in and out at the door ; to 
speak was impossible. At length he rushed in, and heard the 
appalling sentence, *' Too late ! " — a sentence that often strikes 
desolation to the human heart. His mother had expired that 
morning. 

Is there consolation in pressing the clay-cold lips-*- the 
marble forehead — in contemplating the lifeless form that 
once contained the noble and generous spirit ? If there be, 
such Rubens had. But, in truth, for the death of the beloved, 
earth has no sufficient comfort. The soul must soar to a 
better sphere, and realize the life beyond. 

While he was struggling with the bitterness of sorrow, he 
met with Elizabeth Brants. There was something in the tone 
of her voice, which infused tranquillity into his mind : and 
affection came in a new form to assuage his loss : she was the 
" ladye of his love," and afterwards his wife. He built a 
magnificent house at Antwerp with a saloon in form of a 
rotunda, which he ornamented and enriched with, antique 
statues, busts, vases, and pictures, by the most celebrated 
painters. Thus surrounded by the gems of art, he devoted 
himself to the execution of works which were the pride of his 
native country, and caused honours and wealth to be heaped 
upon him. 

There were those found who could not endure the splendour 
of his success ; these calumniated. There were olhers who 
tried to draw him into visionary speculations. A chemist 
offered him a share of his laboratory, to join him in his search 
for the philosopher's stone. He carried the visionary to his 
painting-room, and said, '' The offer comes too late: you see 
I have found out the art of making gold by my palette and 
pencils." 
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Rubois was now at the height of prosperilj and happiness, a 
dangerous eminence, and one on which few are permitted to 
rest. A second time his heart was pierced with sorrow : he 
lost his jooog wife Elizabeth, a few years aAer their onion. 
Deep as was his sorrow, he had yet resolution enough to feel 
the necessity of eiertion : he leA the place which constantly 
reminded him of domestic enjoyment, the merooiy of which 
contrasted so sadly with the present silence and solitude, am! 
travelled for some time in Holland. After his return, he 
received a commission from Mary de Medici, of France, to 
adorn the palace of the Luxembourg. He executed for this 
purpose a number of paintings at Antwerp, and instructed 
several pupib in his art. 

At this time, Rubens devoted himself wholly to painting, 
and scarcely allowed himself time for recreation. He consi- 
dered it one of the most effectual means of instruction, to 
allow his pupits to observe his method of using his paints : 
he therefore had them with him while he worked on his large 
pictures. Teniers, Snyders, Jordaens, and Vandyke, were 
among his pupils — ^all names well known. On a certain day, 
Rubens wearily threw aside his brush, and, charging his 
young pupils to preserve order and industry, left them, saying 
he should not return till night. For a short time, they obeyed 
the injunction ; but when Was youth divested of its love of 
gaiety and amusement? Vandyke, the light-hearted, the 
thoughtless Vandyke, was the first to break through the rules 
the master prescribed. He had filled his pocket with nuts, 
and while the young students were engrossed in their labours, 
they were pelted with showers of them. It was not in human 
nature silently and unresistingly to bear this outrage ; the nuts 
were sent back with interest. Vandyke sprang over his bench, 
and in a moment the sport become general. Some wrestled, 

• 

some pelted, and all shouted. At length, one whom the ring- 
leader had fairly prostrated, by a sudden movement, escaped 
and took shelter behind the easel piece upon which Rubens 
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had just been poioting, and which was nearly completed. 
Vandyke, with a loud shout, aimed his hat at the boy ; the 
hat rested a moment on the top of the easel, and then, to 
punish the boy's roguery, fell upon the picture, sweeping after 
it the breast of one of the saints.* Had the saint himself 
appeared \h&reproprid persona^ and thundered forth anathe- 
mas, the effect could not have been greater. Immediate 
silence followed : what could be done ? The master would 
discard them all ; and Vandyke, who was as feeling as he was 
thoughtless, burst into tears. ^^ My poor mother ! " said 
he, " how heavy will be her disappointment ! She will not 
reproach me ; but I know how she will look — so sad, so sor- 
rowful ! — she, who is such a lover of the fine arts If And now 
I shall be obliged to go back to school, and study Latin and 
Greek tlie live-long day." A fresh shower of tears bedewed 
the boy's cheeks. At length, with the versatiliry of his charac- 
ter, he started up. " Boys," said he, " clear away, gatlier up 
the chesuuts, put the benches in order, and place everything' 
as master Rubens left it ! — ^leave all to me." Everything w^s ' 
adjusted, while Vandyke was examining his master s brashes 
and palette. A few moments beheld him seated before the < 
easel in the attitude of Rubens — thoughtful, serious, and setf- 
|x>sscssed. " Silence ! " said he, ^' keep to your work, and do 
not speak to me." His fellow-students looked aghast. 

After busily employing himself for a considerable period, 
he exclaimed, " now come and look." The saint was, indeed, 
wonderfully restored : the boys were fully decided that Rubens 
would never discover that anything had been done to it. 
" Lei us keep our own counsel," said they, ** and he will not 
find it out." The master did not return til) k(e. It was his 
custom to be at his painting-room in the morning, before the 
scholars arrived. When they came, they found him there, 

* This picture was the famoas Descent from the Cross, 
t It is said that Vandyke's mother was a woman of uncommon taste in the 
vis, and had wrought some beautiful historical tapestries. 
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eogaiged as usual. They look their places, exchanging looks of 
congratulation to eadi other, for now they felt secure. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed, *' Who has dared to meddle with my 
painting ? " No one spoke. Again he asked, in a stem voice : 
still there was a profound silence. The German burshs^ or 
youth, are eariy initiated in their own codes of honour, and 
scrupulous not to helray a brother ofTender. ** Very well,'* 
said Rubens, after waiting a reasonable time for a reply ; ** I 
have but one course to pursue. Since you do not choose to 
designate the one among you, I must discard you all. Quit 
my room." Slowly they arose : in a moment Vandyke rushed 
forward — "Do not punish them," said he; **l am the 
oflender ; punish me.'' In a voice interrupted by sobs, he 
told his story. ^ Ah, sir," said be, *M am a most unlucky 
boy^--I always woi — my mother has said so a thousand limes. 
After you left us, I grew tired. I had my pocket full of nuts, 
and I pelted the other boys ; and at last, sir, I threw my hat at 
one of them — ^this miserable, good-for-nothing hat," displaying 
it, daubed with paint, and crumpling it up : " it hit the saint 
full in the breast-— this, sir, is the offender." '* Who painted 
the picture ? " said Rubens, trying to preserve his gravity : 
" the hat did not paint it." "Alas! sir, no : it was I ! In- 
deed, sir, I hoped, as the saints are merciful, they would take 
pity on me ; 1 beseech you, sir, to follow their example." 

" Very well," said Rubens, "you then are the offender — 
come with me." He preceded him to his mother's house, 
and ordered Vandyke to relate in her presence the circumstance 
that had taken place. When be had concluded, she said, 
"Indeed, sir, 1 feel that my son's offence is great, bat I 
beseech you to attribute it to its right cause — boyish levity." 

" Madam," replied Rubens, " my present object is not to 
enter complaints, but to inform you that, with proper culture, 
your son will become one of the first painters of the age : the 
manner in which he repaired the accidejit is a sulBcient 
prooC" 
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The delight of the mother may be imagined. But Roltesks's 
generosity did not stop here : he employed Vandyke in finish- 
ing several of his pieces ; and» Yfhen he considered him suffix 
ciently educated to improve by travel, sent him to his own 
school of instruction, Venice, presenung him with a fine 
dapple-grey horse and a purse of pistoles. 

When Rubens had executed the commission given him b) 
Mary de Medici, wife of Henry IV, he repaired to Paris, to 
arrange his pictures at the Luxembourg Palace, and there 
painted two more, and likewise the galleries, representing 
passages of her life. 

Here he became acquainted with the Duke of Buckingham, 
as that nobleman was on his way to Madrid with Prince 
Charles. On his return to Antwerp, he was summoned to the 
presence of the Infanta Isabella, who had, through Bucking- 
ham, become interested in his character. She thought him 
worthy of a political mission to the court of Madrid, where he 
was most graciously received by Philip. 

While at Madrid, he painted four pictures for the convent 
of the Carmelites, and a fine portrait of the king on horseback, 
with many other pictures ; for these extraordinary productions 
he was richly rewarded, received the honour of knighthood, 
and was presented with the golden key. 

While at Spain, Don John, Duke of Braganza, who was 
afterwards King of Portugal, sent and invited him to visit him 
at Vt^ Vitiosay the place of his residence. Rubens, perhaps, 
might at this time have been a little dazzled with his uncom- 
mon elevation. He was now Sir Pauly and celebrated all over 
Europe. It was proper he should make the visit as one person 
of high rank visits another. His preparations were great to 
appear in a becoming style, and not to shame his noble host. 
At length the morning arrived, and, attended by a numerous 
train of courteous friends and hired attendants, the long caval- 
cade began the journey. When not far distant from Villa 
\itiosa, Rubens learned that Don John had sent an embassy 
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to meet him. Such an honour had seldom been aeoorded to 
a private gentleman, and Rubens schooled himself to receive 
it with suitable humility and becoming dignity. 

He put up at a little distance from Villa Vitiosa, waiting 
the arrival of the embassy ; finally, it came, in the form of a 
single gentleman, who civilly told him that the Duke, his 
master, had been obliged to leave home on business that could 
not be dispensed with, and therefore must deny himself the 
pleasure of the visit ; but as he had probably been at some 
expense in coming so far, he begged him to accept of fifty 
pistoles as a remuneration. 

Rubens refused the pistoles, and could not forbear adding 
that he had '* brought two thousand along with him, which lie 
had meant to spend at his court, during the fifteen days he 
was to abide there." 

The truth was, that when Don John was informed that Ru- 
bens was coming in the style of a prince to see him, it was 
wholly foreign to his plan : be was a great lover of painting, 
and had wished to see him as an artist. He therefore deter- 
mined to prevent the visit. 

The second marriage of Rubens, with Helena Forman, was, 
no less than the first, one of affection ; she had great beauty 
and became a model for his pencil. 

The Infanta Isabella was so much satisfied with his mission 
in Spain, that she sent him to England, to sound the disposi- 
tion of the government on the subject of a peace. 

Rubens disclosed in this embassy his diplomatic talents ; he 
first appeared there in his character of artist, and insensibly 
won upon the confidence of Charles. The King requested 
him to paint the ceiling of the banqueting-house at Whitehall. 
While be was employed upon it, Charles frequently visited 
him, and criticised the work. Rubens very naturally intro- 
ducing the subject, and finding, from the tenor of his conver- 
sation, that he was by no means averse to a peace with Spain, 
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at length produced bis credentials. The King received h^^ 
mission most graciously, and Rubens returned to the Nether- 
lands crowned with honours and success. 

He had passed his fiftieth year, when his health began to 
fail, and he was attacked with a severe fit of the gout. Those 
who have witnessed the irritation attendant upon that disorder, 
will appreciate the perfect harmony and gentleness that existed 
between Rubens and his viife. With untiring tenderness she 
devoted herself to him, and was ingenious in devising allevia- 
tions and comforts. " I have a picture to show you," said 
she one day, '' when you can bear the light, and feel disposed 
to see it. I will also introduce the artist to you." 

It was several days before Rubens asked to see the painting ; 
at length he reminded his wife of her promise. She produced 
it. It was an exquisite portrait of herself. 

'< Excellent ! most excellent !" exclaimed the husband. 

Helen opened the door, and in a moment Vandyke, his early 
pupil, was by his side. 

*' Ah !" exclaimed Rubens, " I need not ask who was the 
artist ; Vandyke alone could produce such a portrait. Dost 
thou not remember when I first advised thee to adhere to por- 
trait painting, some of thy friends accused roe of envy, and a 
desire to narrow thy walk ? But I foresaw that in that thou 
w^ouldst excel all others." 

Vandyke remained but a short time at Antwerp ; he went 
to France by the invitation of Richelieu, and thence to Eng- 
land. His success in portrait-painting secured him wealth 
and fame. King Charles sat to him repeatedly, had him 
lodged at Blackfriars at the royal charge, and conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood, and an annuity for life. 

He wrought only for the higher classes, as his prices at that 
time were beyond those of other artists. 

There are some singular points of resemblance in the lives 
of Rubens and of Vandyke. Both pursued much the same 
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course of instruction — ^both were knighted as the reward of 
genius — ^and both were doomed to suffer under that scourge 
of luxury, the gout. Vandyke, like Rubens, was solicited by 
visionaries to join in the search for the philosopher's stone ; 
but, unlike his master, he could not resist the temptation, and 
much of his well earned wealth was sacrificed in the fruitless 
pursuit. 

Vandyke did not marry till late in life : his wife was Maria 
Ruihven. Soon after his marriage, he went again to France, 
hoping to be employed in the gallery of the Louvre ; but here 
he found the commission had been given to Poussin. The 
two artists met amicably. " I have come too late," said Van- 
dyke. *' Would you had come sooner !" replied Poussin ; '* I 
am not made to contend with the mediocrity of Voirel*s 
genius, nor with the hurry and bustle of Paris : I pine for the 
solitude of the country, for the vine- covered hills of the Cain- 
pagna of Rome ; and would rather return to my humble home 
in Normandy, where I was born, than live in the noise and 
tumult of this city." 

Poussin proved the sincerity of this assertion by finally quit- 
ting France and returning to Italy. 

Once more Vandyke repaired to England, and engaged in 
painting portraits with renewed zeal ; but he no longer sought 
fame, but money ; and the rapidity with which he dismissed 
them from his easel, was unfavourable to their excellence. 
His wife brought him beauty and rank, but no wealth ; and he 
often said, ^^ Formerly I painted for a future life, now I paint 
for the present/* 

A friend found fault with a certain head he had been 
executing, and said it was unwortliy of his high reputation. 

"True," replied Vandyke, "but I paint now fi)r my 
kitchen." 

Letters oocasioaadly passed between Rubens and Vandyke ; 
the former never lest the affectionate interest he had early 
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taken in his pupil ; and hearing that he bad engaged in the 
idle pursuit of the philosopher's stone, he wrote to him on the 
subject, and at last conyinced him of his folly. 

The severe attacks of Rubens's disorder debilitated his 
frame, yet he continued painting at his easel almost to the 
last ; and, amidst suffering and sickness, never failed in giving 
the energy of intellect to his pictures. He died at the age of 
sixty-three, in the year 1640, leaving great wealth. The pomp 
and circumstance of funeral rites can only be of consequence, 
as showing the estimation in which a departed citizen is held. 
Public funeral honours were awarded, and men of every rank 
were eager to manifest their respect* to his memory. He was 
buried in the Church of St. James, at Antweip, under the 
altar of his private chapel, which was decorated with one of 
his own noble pictures.* 

Vandyke was in England at the time of Rubens's death, 
and heard of it with the deepest emotion of sorrow. Though 
frequently solicited to visit France, he uniformly refused. His 
marriage with the daughter of the Earl of Gowry, by making 
him the associate of nobles, led him to emulate their style of 
living, and assume a stateliness of manner, fiair less becoming 
than his naturally courteous and well-bred deportment. He 
kept a splendid table, numerous servants, and an elegant equi- 
page. As he was not successful in 1ms search for the philoso- 
pher's stone, this extravagant and ostentatious manner of liv- 
ing frequently occasioned embarrassment in his affiiirs; when- 
ever this occurred, he applied himself closely to his easel, 
which, like Rubens, he found was the most effectual method 
of making gold. It may seem strange that a man so accom- 
plished, and so well acquainted with the world as Vandyke, 
could be drawn into the visionary schemes of needy adven- 

* la Cologne, near St. Peter s Chorob, Uie house is itanding , in which ttie 
parents of Rubens dwelt when they fled from Antwerp during the war. In 
this house the artist was beam. 
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turen ; bat it was one of the follies of the day. Cowley, 
then a modern poet, ibus alludes to it, in his ode *' On the 
reign of our gracious King Charles." 

** Where, drettniiig chemics I n yoar ]Mln and cost ? 
How is your oil, how is your labour lost I 
Oar Charles, blest alchemist 1 though strange, 
Believe it, ye in future times, did change 
The iron age of old 
IbIo an age of gold." 

Vandyke's portraits were so highly prized as to command 
almost any sum. But the one most valued by himself, was a 
foil length portrait of Rubens, dressed in black. The scholar 
has happily given the character of the master in this splendid 
{Mcture-*-a character which, unlike Vandyke's, had no dark 
>pot. Though transj^nted from the shades of private life to 
the courts of kings, and the palaces of princes, he still re^ 
tained his independence, sincerity, and b€»ievolence. *' More 
than once,^ said Vandyke, ** he has been my guardian angel." 
The high conceptions of his excenence inspired the pupiPs 
penciL 

One of Vandyke's most cdebrated pictures was painted at 
the request of a fair one, whose charms enthralled him on his 
first leaving his native country. He saw her, dressed in the 
costume of a village maiden at Savelthem, and, instead of 
proceeding, as Rubens had advised him, immediately to Italy, 
remained there several months. 

The subject suggested was St. Martin ^dividing his cloak 
with the beggar. *' The youth," she said, *' was the son of a 
military tribune, and compelled by his father to bear arms, 
notwithstanding his great repugnance to a martial life — ^his 
early habits being those of seclasion, meditation, and afans- 
giving, his food and garments being frequently shared with 
the htingry and the naked. To set himself in opposition to 
his father's commands, was violating a duty ; to go forth as a 
warrior, violating his own principles: what could he do? 
Just what he did : he persecuted his patron saint, day and 
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night, for coansel and direction ; but no aid could he obtain. 
The saint did not seem inclined to raise a finger in his behalf, 
and as the father insisted, Martin yielded, and, at the age of 
seventeen, clad in glittering armour, his helmet loaded with 
waving plumes, his cloak thrown over his shoulders, mounted 
the noble charger provided for him, and proceeded to the gate 
of Amiens. There he met several half-naked, miserable beg- 
gars. Poor Martin was wholly overcome by compassion, and 
immediately threw half of his cloak over the most destitute 
of them. Good deeds are seldom so promptly rewarded as 
m the present instance. The beggar turned out to be the 
patron saint himself, who so moved the heart of the father, as 
to induce him to relinquish the warlike education of his son, 
and in a few days he permitted him to be baptised as St. 
Martin, giving him the liberty of devoting his whole life to 
fasting and penance." 

Vandyke's imagination kindled as he heard the story from 
ruby lips, and he immediately set about the picture. To add 
to the value of the donation, he drew the saint from his own 
likeness, and his horse from the one presented to him by 
Rubens. ^ 

But while he was residing at the village of Savelthem, 
where was the education his noble friend had planned for 
him ? He was at length roused from his lethargy by a letter 
from Rubens, imploring him to break from the fascination 
which held him, and proceed to Venice. Well might he call 
him his guardian angel ! 

The love which Charles possessed for the fine arts was a 
redeeming part of his character. He had a great desire that 
Vandyke should enrich the country with his paintings ; and 
set an example to his subjects by liberally rewarding him ; the 
order of knighthood had been conferred upon him, and king 
and nobles united in paying him honour. 

Henrietta, the wife of Charles, sat to him for her portrait. 
She possessed but little beauty of face, but her hands were 
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remarkably haudsome ; and she observed to him that he paid 
uncommon attention to them, and neglected her face. It was 
an embarrassing accusation. But he readily replied, ^ Ah, 
madam, it is from those beautiful hands I am to receive my 
recompense." 

Be went to Antwerp to introduce his wife to his friends, 
and, shortly after their return, they were blest with the birth 
of a daughter : but his joy was of short continuance ; he was 
attacked by a complication of disorders, and his death seemed 
inevitable. The king expressed the utmost sympathy for his 
melancholy situation, and offered a reward of three hundred 
guineas to his physician, if he should preserve the life of the 
artist ; but he was beyond the reach of medicine, and died in 
i64i, at the age of forty-two-— just one year after the death 
of Rubens. 

Though bom in Antwerp, he is usually ranked among the 
English artists. England encouraged, rewarded, and honoured 
him. He was buried in St. Paul's cathedral, and an epitaph 
inscribed on his monument, written by Cowley : this was de- 
stroyed with the church, in the conflagration of 1666. 
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Among all the celebrated artists in Lorraine, no one could 
compare with Pierre Yeroni. Tradition has has not brought 
down to us actual sketches of his Grecian Temples, his Chi- 
nese Pagodas, his peerless Madonnas, his Angels with new 
fledged wings. But what need we of tradition, when the 
spirit, the promethean fire, has been transmitted from age to 
age ? How many useful inventions have been lost, while his 
still flourish ? It is much to be regretted that no specimens 
of his sculpture have been preserved. The imitations of the 
present day are no doubt far inferior to the original ; but, 
alas, like all human inventions, they have crumbled into dust. 
Certain it is, that in the sixteenth century, not an entertain- 
ment could be given in Lorraine without the aid of Pierre ; 
his pyramids were the ornaments of rich and costly tables, 
and rose high in the centre, amidst golden Etruscan vases, 
and urns studded with precious stones, and sparkling with 
wine, that might have rivalled that which was enriched with 
the pearl of Cleopatra. The simple and beautiful ornaments 
of Pierre were always the principal objects of attention. We 
speak not ef their intrinsic value, because history on this sub- 
ject is silent, and we wish scrupulously to observe the histo- 
rical rules. It is evident, however, that they possessed a 
value beyond mere appearance. 

Homer, in his Iliad, has given earthly immortality to Dae- 
dalus by the mere record of his name ; though Piausanias 
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asserts that his scalptare was rude and uncomely. Pierre was 
not fortunate enough to find a Homer, and therefore his name 
liyes only in these humble records. This may not be thought 
so wonderful, when it is considered that, after all, our cele- 
brated artist, to whom luxury paid daily homage — to whose 
piazza, with its colonnades and fountains, age and youth re- 
sorted, to gaze on the beautiful landscape around, with its 
golden clouds, its shadowy tints, and far-famed aerial soilness 
— ^that aller all, Pierre Yeroni, who, as his name indicates, 
united Gallic luxury with Italian refinement, must be handed 
down to posterity, not as Pierre le Grand, but Pierre the 
Paitry-cook, Assuredly he was the most distinguished in his 
profession, and we think it would not be difficult to prove that 
he was the original inventor of those luxuries which have 
blessed even our new world. For instance, the pattf de fate 
groif which so ingeniously brings the barbarity of the early 
ages to aid and cultivate the taste of the modern — ^the origi- 
nal pat^ d'Ortolans, of which some hero of romance exclaims, 
** Let me die eating Ortolans ! " — the pat^ k la P^rigord, and 
even the celebrated Charlotte Russe, — ^we believe, might be 
traced to our master of the art. Upon the excellence and 
variety of his Beignets we have not time to enlarge ; nor is it 
necessary. We will only add, enough has come down to us 
to prove that Pierre's philosophy taught him, " bis dishes were 
nothing, unless tasted in the moment of projection," and that 
'' a soup was spoiled if done a bubble too much." 

Pierre was one evening seated in his piazza, enjoying the 
coolness of the western breeze, when a pale, emaciated man 
entered, leading a boy by the hand. He approached the 
mighty master with a low bow, expressive of his high respect. 
Nothing could afford a greater contrast than the two. Pierre 
was magnificent in his size, and gave evidence that his inven- 
tions had benefited himself more than others. He sat in his 
well-cushioned berg^, his brocaded robe de chambre care- 
lessly thrown back, his snowy vest confined by one pearl but- 
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ton, and his good-humoured florid face gently turned upward 
to enjoy the cool. 

'* Most noble master Pierre," said the thin man, with a 
trembling voice, " I have come to solicit your favour. I 
have three sons, who are apprenticed to different trades, but I 
have no way of providing for the youngest, that I lead by the 
hand. We are suffering from famine ! mighty Pierre, take 
my poor boy into your service — listen to my petition, and the 
gratitude of a family will be your reward." 

The gastronomic hero was propitiated by this humble ad- 
dress ; he received it graciously, and consented to initiate the 
boy into the mysteries of his art. 

From this time young Gel^ became his pupil ; but Pierre 
found that he had made a promise he could not perform ; 
there was no initiating the boy. It soon became, evident that 
the whole science of pastry united with confectionery revolved 
before him without awakening the slightest emotion ; tarts, 
and cream-cakes, so attractive to youth, even in our inieliec- 
tual times, he regarded with indifference. Poor Gel^e ! his 
master was fully convinced that he was moon-struck, and he 
dated the time from an eventful evening, on which he was or- 
dered to carry a perigord pie to a grand entertainment ; oci 
which occasion both Gel^e and the pie were missing ; aiid 
afier a long search he was found, seated on the pastry, gazing 
at the clouds as they passed over the moon, and watching its 
light reflected in the water. 

All this the good-natured Pierre forgave, and worried along 
with him for two whole yejurs ; at the ^end of which time he 
summoned the old Ge]6e, and mildly told him that it was not 
possible for his son to learn his art — at the same time advising 
the father not to be discouraged, since he might answer very 
well for one of the learned prqfessionsy though he had not the 
talents requisite for becoming a pastry-cook. 

The father had no means of promoting his son to any pro- 
fession, and poor little Gel6e was bound out as a " hewer 'of 
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wood and drawer of water," for another year* Bat his deli- 
cate health rendered him unfit for such hard service ; and as 
some of his young companions were going to Rome, he ob- 
tained his father's permission to accompany them, and once 
more seek employment in the gastronomic art. 

The lather returned him a few of the i)ence he had so hardly 
earned, gave him much advice, a fervent blessing, and he look 
his leave. 

We pass over the weary foot-travel, weary to most people 
though not to him, in which his very soul seemed to have 
burst from bondage, and he could now gaze to his heart's 
content, without defrauding any task-master. He watched the 
vine-coloured hills till they faded in the distance ; for the first 
time he felt the value of existence, and an indistinct perception 
that it was happiness to be. 

When he arrived at Rome, he seemed like one paralyzed ; 
instead of applying to some distinguished pastry-cook, as he 
was well entiiled to do, having been taught by the celebrated 
Master Pierri Yeroni, he took his seat regularly every rooming 
on one of the fallen monuments of antiquity, and apparently 
forgot himself to stone. When actually oppressed by hunger, 
he swallowed a handful of macaroni from the nearest vender. 
At length his pence were all gone, and he began to awake from 
this dreamy state of existence. He then applied to several 
pastry-cooks for employment ; but Gel^e had never cultivated 
the graces — he was awkward in his manners, and could speak 
only his own provincial language, all unlike the sweet idiom of 
the Italians. History tells us that ^* he wandered from door to 
door, and no one would employ him ; and, notwithstanding 
his practical knowledge of baking pies, he was in danger of 
starvation." At length he was reduced tot actual famine, and 
the very sources of life seemed to be drying up, for want of 
nourishment. He seated himself on the door-steps of an 
obscure house, and, overcome by the sense of misery, burst into 
tears. 

1 3 
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''To what purpose," exdaimed he, ''was I born? the 
worid is fair and beaatifol ; it is made of nc^le materials ; 
what could be more lovely than my own Lcmraine when the 
setting son sh<Mie on my native hills ? Then came the beau- 
tiful repose of nature — ^then the landscape slept, and the spirit 
of the Creator overshadowed all — sky, water, and green fields, 
melted into each other, and became blended together by im- 
perceptible gradations — all seemed enveloped in the shadowy 
mantle of universal love. Yet I, who could gaze on these 
scenes with the consciousness of my own existence, I alone am 
an outcast I I, who feel that I have something within me be- 
yond all this, that I am connected, by mysterious lies, with 
universal being ! Is it, that when I die, 1 am to be dissolved 
into these beautiful elements, and become a part of them ? 
No, this cannot be ; for then I should lose my very ccmscious- 
ness, and I might as well have been created in the first {4ace 
a tree or a stone. There is something in my nature yet unre- 
vealed to me, something 1 have not yet attained. Perhaps it 
is only after death that my faculties are to unfold. Yes, it 
must be so ; for this world is not my home, I was not made 
for h. Father in heaven, take me to thyself! " 

" Who is it that speaks so mournfully ? " said a soft silver 
voice, from behind a lattice near him. 

He started — the language was that of his own native pro- 
vince. " Wait yet a little,*' continued the voice, " and my 
good unde Agostino will come to thee." 

In a few moments a venerable man stood before him. 
'< Tell me thy distress, poor youth," said he, speaking in 
Gel^e's native tongue. 

For the first time since he had entered the immortal city, he 
could pour forth his sorrows and be understood. What a tide 
of strong emotion came rushing upon his heart, as he told his 
simple tale. 

Agostino listened with benevolent sympathy. 

" Our blessed lady, the gracious mother of the afflicted/' 
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said he, ** has directed thee to my door. I am in want of a 
domestic ; thou shalt assist my niece in her household occu- 
pations, in preparing our daily meals, and at other times I 
will employ thee to grind my paints and clean my pallet and 
pencils." 

Most thankfully did Gel^ enter upon his new office. From 
this time he was one of the household. 

Was it the voice, the speaking glance of Agostino's niece, 
the gentle Galista, that first awoke the germ of genius in the 
mind of the youth ? Was it not there from infancy, fostered 
by that divine love which shed such resplendent beauty among 
his native hills? Does not the Creator watch over the noblest 
part of his works, the thinking reasoning mind ? The young 
Gel^ had been gradually conducted to this period ; suffering 
and solitude had been agents in the mighty process; even 
abstinence had sharpened his spiritual perceptions, and now 
the spark of intellect burst into a flame. He performed 
cheerfully the menial labours assigned him ; but sometimes, 
when it became his duly to clean his master's pallet and 
brushes, he entreated that he might use them. The good 
Agostino smilingly assented, and furnished him with imple- 
ments; be was pleased to see that his beloved art could 
awaken sympathy even in Claude Gel^. 

Agostino Trasso had received orders from the Duke of Lor- 
raine to furnish him with two paintings for his gallery. The 
artist rather affected the style of Michael Angelo ; but what 
was grand and sublime in that mighty master, became stiff 
and cold in the hands of Agostino. One picture, however, 
was completed and sent to his patron, who returned a liberal 
recompense. 

In the mean time the young Gelee continued secretly at 
work. Calista was his only confidant, and she assumed most 
willingly a double portion of household labours, that her com- 
panion might drink at the fountain of delight which had so 
lately opened to him. At length his picture was completed. 
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and, after placing it in a favourable light, and fading it with 
the mantilla of Calista, who assisted in the arrangement, 
Agostino was invited to view it. 

What was the astonishment of the artist! he almost 
doubted whether it was a representation on canvass, or whether 
nature had started forth, living and breathing. Could this be 
the work of his household servant, or had some mighty magi- 
cian touched the canvass with his wand? 

Great as was Gelde's triumph, Calista's was still more ex- 
quisite ; her heart swelled almost to bursting, when she per- 
ceived the effect the picture produced upon her uncle ; her 
eyes were suffused with tears, her cheeks tinged with the 
roseate hue of morning, a radiant smile played round her 
mouth, while her lips, gently parted, seemed about to pour 
forth the language of inspiration. 

Once more Claude seized the pencil. A sketch was com- 
pleted; but it never was exhibited — ^it became the compa- 
nion of his solitary hours. It hung opposite his couch, in 
the little attic; the beautiful eyes looking down upon him, 
the head inclined forward, supported by its swan-like neck. 
Morning, noon and evening it looked upon him, the image 
mingled with his matin hymn and vesper song. Is it won- 
derful that it became the object of his worship, the Madonna 
of his religion ? 

Agostino felt the beauty of Gelee's landscape. With the 
permission of the youth, he sent it to the Duke of Lorraine, 
as the production of a self-taught artist. The astonishment of 
the trio was great when a recompense was received far exceed- 
ing the amount which Agostino had received, and also orders 
for a second pauiting. 

Claude was no longer to continue the household servant of 
Agostino. Another was procured to supply his place, and 
his whole time devoted to the pencil. 

His master, with an honourable generosity, endeavoured to 
teach him the rules of perspective ; but he was an impatienl 
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pupil. His was a beauty which he perceived and painted 
intuitively. 

So wholly was Claude occupied that he seemed to live in a 
region of his own. His labour in completing the second 
landscape, entirely engrossed him. Content with the secret 
worship of his Madonna, he scarcely appeared to note its 
living representative, otherwise he would have perceived that 
the cheek of Calista had lost its bloom — that the sparkling 
animation of her eye had melted into the lustrous soAness of 
his own native sky — that the form so round and graceful, was 
loosing its waving outline — ^that the voice which fell on his 
ear in strains of melody when he first threw himself at the 
threshold, was now faint and broken, and scarcely exceeded a 
whisper. All this was unheeded by the artist ; he was now 
studying to blend the bright sunny skies of Italy, his adopted 
home, with the softness that first impressed his youthful ima- 
gination, and to throw that aerial veil over the whole which 
gives a mysterious meaning to inanimate objects. 

Sometimes Agostino urged him to introduce groups of 
peasants into the front ground ; but he submitted unwil- 
lingly, and they did not partake of the inspiration of his 
pencil. " Man," he exclaimed, " has made himself inferior 
to the glorious world he inhabits ; his presence destroys the 
harmony of the scene." One figure, however, was introduced 
— a fair girl, with her white veil thrown back from her head, 
and her golden locks sporting upon her neck, as they were 
moved by the passing breeze. She stood on a gentle emi- 
nence, the soft effulgence of the setting sun casting a halo 
around her head. Agostino recognized it at once, as the 
figure of his own niece, his "little Calista," as he always 
called her. 

" It was an excellent likeness once," said he, with a deep 
sigh. 

" Yes," said the youth, blushing ; " but it wants her mind to 
animate the form. Still, however, it is in keepuig with the 
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picture ; it has the same perfection that belongs to the inani- 
mate creation. 1 have looked at it, till it seemed to me to 
move. See," continued he, '^ the foot is a little advanced ; 
does it not give an idea of her . light step, which scarcely 
seems to bend the flowers upon which she treads ? Then ob* 
serve the quick and animated turn of her head : we need not 
look into the face, to read the beauty of the soul." 

''Alas!" said Agostino, "such things weres but the re- 
membrance of them comes over me like the strains of the 
iEolian harp, mournful and low." 

*' What do you mean ?" exclaimed Claude, throwing down 
his brush. The deepest anguish was expressed in Agostino's 
countenance, as he replied, '< 1 must part from her ; she is 
fast fleeting to the world of spirits ; in a few mouths I shall 
be alone !" 

" Holy Virgin ! " exclaimed the youth, " can this be 
true?" 

" Too true," replied Agostino ; " her doom is pronounced 
by the most experienced in the healing art. The physicians 
say she can continue but a few weeks longer." 
And you have kept it a secret from me ?" 
You were too much engrossed by your pencil," replied 
Agostino, " to think of my poor girl. Ah 1" continued he, 
with a melancholy smile, " it was once so with me. Painting 
is a more tyrannical mistress than Music ; for she will have 
the whole heart, but her tuneful sister derives part of her 
charm from answering cadences." 

<' Can it be," said Claude, '' that 1 have been thus insen- 
sible, thus selfishly engrossed ? Let me fly to her. Where 
may I find her?" 

*' She wanders among the fir trees, in the little grove be- 
hind the house." 

Claude hastened to the spot: he saw her at a distance. 
Her veil was thrown back, her step feeble and slow : even 
then, he thought of his art ; there was something in her sha- 
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dowy form so like bis own ideal, that he hesitated to destroy 
the iUasion by approaching too near. It was only for a mo- 
ment, and then be was by her side« 

She smiled, and extended her hand. '* Have you come to 
me at last V she exclaimed. 

"Calista!" said the painter, casting himself at her feet, 
*'yes, thou art she whom I have so long secretly wor- 
shipped." 

Faint and exhausted, she sank upon the bank ; the youth 
knelt by her side ; for the first time their hearts communed. 
Calista learned how deeply she had been beloved, that while 
she looked upon the menial of her uncle as too bright a star 
for her own orbit, he had not dared to lift his eyes to a being 
80 radiant with beauty and goodness. 

<* These are precious moments," exclaimed the maiden, 
" but they are fleeting. I am called hence ; I must away." 

'' Live for me, my own Calista," exclaimed Claude, " thou 
hast been my animating genius ; live to lead me to immor- 
tality, to an undying name." 

" That may not be," replied the maiden ; " thy own genius 
will obtain for thee an undying name ; but a far more glorious 
immortality awaits thee." 

Other landscapes were completed, and recompense returned 
far beyond expectation. Claude was now no longer unknown : 
he was distinguished by Kings and Princes ; and when he 
was called the Italian artist, his native province asserted its 
prior claims. 

Who has ever seen an original of this painter, without feel- 
ing that he possessed a power which belongs to no other? 
There is a depth in his skies, which leads the mind far beyond 
the surface ; you look through the mysterious veil behind the 
golden clouds, into the very heaven of heavens. 

Where was the stupid apprentice of the pastry cook ? Is 
it indeed true, as has been suggested, that his faculties were 
obtuse on every subject but those of his art ? Who that has 
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I any comprebension of what the divine art is, will believe this? 

The observation miglit apply to a mere oopyist ; but he to 

whose pencil taste and imagination bring their tributary 

.stores, — he who can give life and sentiment to canvass,-— can 

he be void of every other talent ? 

The image of Calista had been not only his beau ideal, but 
incorporated with his religious^ worship of the blessed Virgin. 
It had filled and satisfied his heart : he had never thought it 
possible he could awaken in her emotions corresponding to his 
own ; she was the beloved niece of his master, and he but a 
menial. Now, however, the veil was removed, and he found 
himself the fin3t object of her affection. Happy Claude! 
what hast thou more to desire? Love, fortune, and genius 
smile upon thee ; yet who so sad, so heart-broken ? Happi-r 
ness is not made for this world. Every day Calista grew 
weaker, her voice fainter and fainter ; she resembled the light 
of his own pictures, fading insensibly away into heaven. 

Italy has always been celebrated for its beautiful twilights ; 
it was on one of those lovely evenings, tinged with glory, when 
the valley was already sleeping in darkness, while every hill, 
tower, and tree, was illumined with golden light, that Calista 
expressed a wish to see a landscape Claude had nearly com- 
pleted. He conducted her to the room he had hired for his 
occupation, which was but a short distance from the dwelling. 
It was part of a ruin on Monte Pincio, mantled with evergreen. 
Through its dilapidated wall the last rays of the setting sun 
entered aslant, and gave to the picture an extraordinary bril- 
liancy ; it was precisely the light which was meant to be 
represented. Calista gazed with enthusiasm, her whole figure 
became animated, and she looked like a being of heaven rather 
than earth. **My friend," said she, holding up her hand 
which the brighter light rendered almost transparent, " I read 
in thy picture thy immortality^ but not the immortality for 
which thou art sighing ; the time will come, when the works 
of genius shall crumble, avd the artist be forgotten ; but ilie 
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spirit which ^ecated them will live for ever." As she spike, 
her head sunk upon her hosom ; several moments passed be- 
fore he perceived that her breath had fled, and that he was 
supporting a lifeless form. *' Yes," he exclaimed, " the soirit 
will live for ever ! " 

Claude Gel^ was bom in 4600, and died in 1668. The 
remainder of his life was spent much in solitary devotion to 
his art. In this he was laborious, frequently repeating the 
same subject. The prediction of Calista is partly accomplished. 
Many of his works are decayed ; a few yet remain. Agostino 
Trasso is only remembered as cohnected with his illustrious 
pupil, while the name of the scholar is still familiar, nor as 
Claude Gelee, but claimed by his native province as Claude 
Lorraine. 
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